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Prostident i BPage 


Y THE time you receive this issue, another summer of note 

for the New York Folklore Society will have passed into his- 
tory. 

Summer had just begun when the Tenth Annual Seminars 
on American Culture were held in Cooperstown. New York Folk- 
lore Society members and officers, as well as QUARTERLY edi- 
tors and contributors, were assembled there in number. No one 
was more evident than the society's former president, Frank M. 
Warner. Frank gave freely and expertly his unique talents to 
illustrating musically numerous aspects of history, culture, and 
folklore. 

Mid-way in the summer, the society returned to Ticonderoga 
for another successful program on the folklore of our North 
Country. A teacher and writer, professor and local historian, an 
author and conservationist, and a publicist all approached the 
subject from different but significant points of view. 

An important part of that meeting was the election of officers. 
Your president-elect is Marvin A. Rapp, Associate Executive Dean 
of the State University of New York, and the newly elected sec- 
retary is Helen A. Fraser, of the Albany Medical College. Vice- 
president Marshall Stearns, Hunter College, and treasurer, Rob- 
ert W. Crooks, New York State Historical Association, were re- 


turned to office. A more devoted and expert group would be 
hard to find. 


With the support and encouragement you have given officers 
of the New York Folklore Society in the past, our society should 
be starting a new period of progress and prestige. 


W. G. T. 





JAMESTOWN'S STORE-BOATS 


CLAYBURNE B. SAMPSON 


HEN the pioneers came, tall pines grew in the val- 

leys of the Cassadaga, Chadakoin, Conewango, and 

their tributaries. Lumbering began in 1805, and 
for more than fifty years was the most important industry in the 
region. One of the picturesque scenes of those times was the 
numerous rafts, manned by red-shirted fellows who lived on their 
floating homes, cooking in the shanty and sleeping on straw-cov- 
ered boards during their trips to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, or per- 
haps, New Orleans. After disposing of their lumber, these men 
returned and prepared to repeat the voyage at the next rise of 
the river. 

The matchless pine lumber sold at first for three to five dol- 
lars per thousand board feet and later for as much as ten dollars. 
Immense quantities were “run.” After the lumber was dried, it 
was considered all the better for having had a long soaking in the 
muddy waters of the river. 

Then came the era of keelboats. Their importance is such 
that the county could not have survived without them. Before 
white men settled in this region, keelboats were loaded at Pitts- 
burgh with goods suitable for trading with Indians along the 
Allegheny and Conewango. Beads, colored cloth, salt, knives, axes, 
and whiskey were readily exchanged for furs. After the settle- 
ments were established, the pioneers depended on the keelboats 
for practically all their supplies: flour, dried fruits, pork, hard- 
ware, window glass, drugs, and “Old Monongahela,” which 
retailed at a dollar and a half a gallon and was considered essen- 
tial to the welfare of boatmen, lumbermen, and pioneers. 
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The keelboat was a narrow craft that measured some thirty 
feet in length and twelve feet in width. It was built of heavy pine 
plank. The name refers to the shallow keel which was like a run- 
ner along its bottom. The boat was of shallow draft, was pointed 
at both ends, was sometimes partly decked and often had a covered 
storage room. It carried ten tons or more. At each side was a run- 
way, on a level with the top of the hull and projecting in. Across 
this was nailed cleats, designed to keep the boatmen from slipping 
when they were poling. The boats were “poled” or “‘cordelled” 
by a hardy, almost iron-clad set of men who apparently could 
stand any amount of hard work. Ten or twelve of these men, each 
with a pole, were ranged on the cleated walk on either side of the 
boat. The “‘setting-poles’”’ were of white ash and about ten feet in 
length. A turned knob at the small end of the pole was set 
against a man’s shoulder. 

A helmsman did the steering. At the command ‘“‘set,” the men 
on both sides planted their poles in the stream bottom and, throw- 
ing their weight upon the poles, forced the boat forward. Then 
the men took a step forward to make another set, and in this 
fashion traversed the running-boards from morning to night. 
Every minute was hard labor, for the constant push of the cur- 
rent fought the progress of the boat with a tenacity that never 
ceased. 

Progress by keelboat was slow. Driving from Pittsburgh to 
Warren required ten days, and as many more to reach Mayville. 
But they brought to the wilderness the products of civilization 
and returned with the frontier produce, including salt. As early 
as 1803, Onondaga salt was transported on “stone-boats” over the 
Portage Trail to Chautauqua Lake, where keel and other boats 
took it on down the river. This continued until salt was discovered 
in abundant supplies along the Ohio. 


Keelboat transportation ceased after 1825. A state law required 


that when a dam was thrown across a navigable waterway, a lock 
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should be put in for the passage of boats. The construction of 
forty mill-dams caused much difficulty and quarreling, and the 
keelboats moved on to the rivers of the new West. 

The name of James Prendergast figures prominently in the 
story of boats and lumber in this region. During the summer of 
1805, while visiting at the home of his parents on the west side 
of the lake, Prendergast went searching for a span of horses that 
had gone astray. He came upon the present site of Jamestown 
and, seeing the rapids in the Outlet and the forest of pines upon 
its banks, he envisioned a great lumber industry. A dam would 
create adequate power for sawing and here was an all-water route 
to float his lumber to the cities that were rising along the great 
waterways to the south. 


Seven years later, in 1813, his siw mills were turning out three 
million feet of lumber, and by 1815, fourteen families were living 
in rough-board shacks on the stump-dotted clearing that boasted 


two names, “Prendergast Mills’ and “The Rapids.” Later the little 
settlement was named “Jamestown,” in honor of its founder. By 
1820, craftsmen had emigrated from Eastern states, and various 
woodworking industries had developed. In the late 1850's the 
furniture industry superseded all other woodworking activities. 

The manufactured goods were carried down the river on the 
flatboat, a plain scowed shallow craft, some sixteen feet wide and 
forty feet long. Built of rough lumber and sometimes having a 
low board roof, the flatboat was jokingly called an “ark.” The 
flatboat, carrying cargoes of furniture, shingles, lath, cherry lum- 
ber, or hay, was run down the river on a “fresh.” So constructed 
that littke damage was done to the lumber, the flatboat was 
“knocked down” and sold as lumber when it had reached its 
destination. Often the lumber brought more than the original 
cost of construction. 

About 1835, a craft that was similar to the rough, utilitarian 
flatboard, began to appear on the Cassadaga and Conewango. This 
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was the store-boat. It was better built, longer and stronger than 
the flatboat, aud possessed something new, a “cabin.” Ingenuity, 
good financial returns, and pride of ownership eventually pro- 
duced a super craft of seventy feet. Built of the finest dressed 
lumber, this boat had a kitchen, office, bedrooms, and storerooms. 
It was fitted with the best available doors and windows and was 
painted in bright colors. The name of the boat was put in three- 
foot letters on the sides. 

During the years from 1840 to 1885, hundreds of these great 
boats, loaded with the industries of southern Chautauqua County, 
floated down the narrow Cassadaga and Conewango and the broad 
reaches of the Allegheny, Ohio, and Mississippi, vending their 
goods at the villages along the way. They became known as 
‘“Trade-boats” and ‘‘Store-boats,” and their cargoes were called 
“Yankee-Notions.”’ 

Flatboats were built at many places along the local rivers. 
Levant, where store-boats, I believe, were originally constructed, 
built more than its share of water craft. Where is Levant? Drive 
a mile east from Falconer on Route 17, cross the old iron bridge, 
and you are in Levant. No one remembers how the quiet, little 
hamlet got its name, but a snowy-haired woman recalls the time 
when there were brick kilns, two busy taverns, a blacksmith shop, 
and a post office, and then how, one by one, each disappeared. 
But for fifty years Levant was a scene of hectic activity and hun- 
dreds of flat and store-boats were launched. 

The names of the builders, owners, and drivers of the boats 
are mostly gone, although the identity of dozens of manufacturers, 
and their products, can be made. The variety and volume of the 
industries are remarkable. Few men associated with the boating 
days was better known and more respected than ‘“Commodore’”’ 
Nathan Brown of Jamestown. For more than forty years begin- 
ning in 1844, he built and loaded his boats at Levant. With a fleet 
of four to six boats, he fared forth on the early Spring “rise” and 
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would be gone for six or seven months. His ports of call were 
numerous and his customer list extensive. 

On the bank of the Cassadaga, close to the bridge at Levant, 
stands an iron historical marker bearing these words: 


NATHAN BROWN 
IN 1850’s BUILT FLAT BOATS. 
LOADED WITH JAMESTOWN 
“YANKEE NOTIONS’ SET OUT 
FOR SOUTH. FOR YEARS 
BOATS TOOK LADING HERE. 


Something of the character of the store-boats may be seen in 
the following newspaper items. The first appeared in Pittsburgh 
Intelligencer in 1841: 


Ezra Wood & Joel Partridge are here with a boat 90 feet 
by 18. Laden with 3000 patent wooden buckets, 300 tubs, 600 
keelers [shallow tubs], 200 dozen scythe snaths, and 300 dozen 
fox tails [pitchfork handles]. 

Breed and Partridge: 30 bureaus, 100 tables, 150 light 
stands, 200 sets table legs, 600 feet curled maple boards, eye 
and blistered maple veneering, 200 sets chairs, flag and reed 
bottoms. 

Benham & Bell: 1500 chairs, 20 settees, 100 bedsteads, and 
“chairs with great benefit to the afflicted!” 


A story in the Jamestown Journal in 1854 reads: 


Last week we visited a fleet of boats that lie moored in the 
Cassadaga at Levant. There are 12 boats, averaging about 
75 feet in length, costing $250. each. Half of them are owned 
by Commodore Brown. His cargo consists of: 1200 dozen 
scythe snaths, 260 dozen grain cradles, 800 dozen hand rakes, 
120 dozen garden rakes, 200 horse rakes, 100,000 lights 
window sash, 1000 panel doors, 100 pair blinds, 160 dozen 
grain measures, 30 dozen bench screws, 15 dozen axes, 25 
wheelbarrows, 10,000 feet pump-logging, 150 dozen shovels, 
15 dozen scoops, 25 dozen spades, 355 dozen hoes, 300 dozen 
grass scythes, 75 dozen grain scythes, 350 dozen forks, 25 gross 
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scythe-stones, 25 dozen corn knives, 25 gross scythe rifles 
{handles}, and about $1,000. worth of percussion matches. 


One hundred years ago these words were printed in the James- 
town Journal: 


Mr. L. B. Warner has his boat nearly loaded with 600 
common chairs, 400 extra common chairs, 200 fancy chairs, 
100 rocking chairs, 100 sewing chairs, 150 black walnut 
Grecian chairs, 25 black walnut Grecian rocking chairs, 12 
settees, 25 bureaus, 50 tables, 12 dressing tables, 100 bed- 
steads, 12 cottage bedsteads, with a quantity of scythe snaths, 
measures, rakes, &c. Mr. Warners’ cargo is destined for the 
retail trade on the Allegheny River. 

George A. Flint has a cargo of 5000 chairs of various 
styles, which are already contracted at Pittsburgh. 

Most of these boats are finished in good style, gaily painted, 
with the name appearing in extensive capitals. We hope the 
name of Mr. Everett’s boat “HERE I AM,” will not proclaim 
a “fixed fact,” by being lodged on the head of an island. 

This large amount of exports proves that the business 
interests of the village have kept pace with the enlarge- 
ment of her limits, and that the growth of Jamestown has 
been healthy and will be permanent. It is not fanciful to 
suppose we shall soon need the paternal care of a Mayor 
and Board of Aldermen. 


This final item appeared in the Argus of Rochester, Pennsyl- 
vania, on May 17, 1883: 


Mr. Nathan Brown, with his trading-boat is here again. 
Mr. Brown has been here every year for forty years, and 
his health is such that he bids fair to visit us for many years 
more. He deals in sash, doors, shutters, building hardware, 
&c., and his home is Jamestown, N. Y. on beautiful Chau- 
tauqua Lake. His boat without presents a very neat appear- 
ance, while within it is more convenient than many houses. 

Mr. Brown is possessor of a swivel gun of Revolutionary 
origin. It is eighteen inches long, three inches in diameter 
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at the breech, and two inches at the muzzle. It is one of two 
guns taken by John Paul Jones from the British ship 
“SERAPIS” in the famous battle between it and the “BON 
HOMME RICHARD” [1779]. Anyone wishing to see the 
relic can do so by calling on Commodore Brown, who is 
courteous and obliging. 


The relic referred to is now displayed in the collection at the 
History Center at Westfield. 


CHAMPION HORSE TRADER 


MRS. LOREN ELWELL 


Y GRANDFATHER, who lived in the Finger Lakes 

region all of his life, was owner and operator of the 

village meat market. His hobby was horse trading, or 
“swapping.” One of his expressions was, ‘““How will you do it and 
stick to it?” which meant, “How will you trade and stick to your 
bargain?” 

Gramp bought and slaughtered for his market. He sold to 
farmers, who had to feed berry and hop-pickers, and to lumber- 
men. This buying and selling made it necessary for him to travel 
a good deal. This he did in the buckboard, and I often went 
with him. 

As we rode along over the rough roads, Gramp would tell 
stories. Many of them were about his big deals. He loved to dicker 
and, of course, would never pay the first price asked. The people 
he traded with knew this, and they always set their prices high. 
So it took hours of friendly argument to arrive at a price which 
was Satisfactory to both parties. In the meantime, I usually slept 
on the seat of the buckboard. 
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One of Gramp’s favorite stories concerned cattle buying. He 
and a man from whom he wanted to buy had to cross a pasture 
that was in a swamp at the head of a lake. Gramp and the other 
man waded through some very tall grass. At one point they 
stepped up on a log to get a better view. But the log began to 
wiggle and crawl away. That log was the largest black snake ever 
seen in these parts! 

Another story concerns horse trading in which Gramp always 
loved to try his skill at beating the other fellow. Gramp would 
buy an old horse, feed it arsenic and fuller’s earth mixed with 
other things—no one else knew just what—and plenty of grain 
until the horse was all pepped up, its hair shiny, and its appear- 
ance much younger than before. Then Gramp would swap it for 
a horse that was worth much more, and make quite a bit on the 
transaction. 

There was a man who lived in a town some distance from us. 
He had the reputation of being the state’s best trader, and Gramp 
was always planning somehow to get the best of him. 

One night grandfather came home with an old horse that was 
so thin and poor it could scarcely walk. Gramp had waited until 
dark to bring in the animal. He told me only that the horse had 
poor teeth. When the horse had been put in a box stall at the back 
of the barn, Gramp locked the barn and told me not to say any- 
thing. Then some time later Gramp took the horse from the barn. 
It didn’t look like the same animal. It looked and acted more like 
a colt. Gramp said he wouldn’t be back that day, and off he went. 

He drove all night, going very slowly and stopping frequently 
to let the horse rest and to rub its legs so they wouldn’t get stiff. 
At seven the next morning the horse was stepping like a two year 
old. 

The man with whom Gramp wanted to to business had just 
gotten up. “Mr. Dean,” Gramp said, “I have a horse here I want 
to trade for one not quite so full of life. My granddaughter goes 
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with me a lot, and I’m afraid she'll get hurt as I have to leave her 
alone with the horse and carriage quite often. I want another that 
is gentle and safe.” 

Mr. Dean knew he’d found a sucker. He produced a horse that 
was five or six years old. He said that he hadn’t had it for long, 
but the previous owner had assured him the horse was gentle. 
Mr. Dean insisted that they sign papers before a lawyer so there 
would be no come back. Gramp, of course, was more than ready 
to agree to do this. After the deal was closed, Gramp came home 
with what turned out to be one of the best horses he ever owned. ° 

The next morning we were not surprised when Mr. Dean 
arrived. He didn’t have the horse he had traded. He had taken it 
for a ride, but after going scarcely more than two miles it had 
dropped dead. Mr. Dean demanded that he be given back the 
horse he had traded. Gramp reminded him of the paper they had 
signed, but Mr. Dean insisted there was no such thing. When 


Gramp reached into his pocket and produced it, Mr. Dean 
couldn’t get out of the yard quick enough. 

Now grandfather was the champion horse trader. He had 
beaten the man no one else could. Even today his grandsons and 
great-grandsons say, “How will you do it and stick to it?” 





A FRENCH NATURALIST VISITS 
THE SHAKERS 


CONSTANCE D. SHERMAN 


N THE 20th of October, 1815, the Little Fanny docked 

in New York harbor. Among her passengers was Jacques 

Gérard Milbert, a French painter, explorer, and natur- 
alist, who was to spend eight years in the country collecting 
thousands of specimens for the Museum of Natural History in 
Paris. 

His travels took him along the entire length of the Hudson 
River, through New England, and south to Virginia. Being gifted 
with a keen eye and an insatiable curiosity, he talked with people 
in all walks of life, observed much, and recorded his notes in a 
two-volume quarto that appeared in Paris in 1828 and 1829 bear- 
ing the title Picturesque Itinerary of the Hudson River and the 
Lateral Parts of North America. The book was accompanied by 
a portfolio containing fifty-three engravings that were as meticu- 
lous in their execution as his scientific data. 

To Milbert the significant task was the collection of specimens, 
and Baron Cuvier honored him by saying, “He is one of the men 
to whom natural history will owe the greatest debt of gratitude.” ! 
Yet this Picturesque Itinerary, written largely for his own amuse- 
ment, is important as a document of the social history of the 
United States. He describes, for example, the nomadic existence 
of the squatters, portrays Indians, and gives a detailed account of 
the construction of the Erie Canal. His pictures are fresh and 
vivid, with broad strokes from his artist’s brush: “At a distance 
New York looks like a Turkish city, with its white church steeples 
resembling Moslem minarets.” * The harbor is bustling with 


launches, sailboats, and even enormous steamboats that go up 
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the Hudson to Albany. Even when traveling against the current, 
one of these colossal vessels seems capable of doing six to seven 
miles per hour. 

Americans are inveterate travelers, Milbert found. They re- 
duce their luggage to a small trunk that can be carried in the fine 
stagecoaches, which have attained a perfection it would be difficult 
to surpass. Even members of the fair sex journey without the 
accompaniment of all the trunks and boxes that follow European 
ladies everywhere. But all of them, without regard for age or sex, 
are padded with warm flannels to ward off the baleful influence 
of the sudden and dangerous changes in temperature so character- 
istic of the North American continent. In the winter months 
sleighs replace all types of carriages. Twelve passengers are tucked 
in behind the driver, who is bundled in thick furs. This mode of 
travel is very rapid and Milbert adds: “To my astonishment, I 
discovered it was not bad at all.” 

Milbert was impressed by the freedom that permitted ladies 


to travel without escort in a public conveyance, and he pays tri- 
bute to American men with the remark that “although they are 
incapable of gallantry, they have a feeling of deep respect for the 
fair sex.”’ 4 


Guests spending the night at a tavern have their linen laun- 
dered, they are provided with dull razors and Windsor soap, but 
only one glass is furnished for an entire group and one bed is 
considered adequate for two or three people. These usages were 
until recently the custom in Europe as well, but Milbert antici- 
pates that they will soon vanish from all parts of North America 
as new communications along rivers and canals link the remote 
provinces to big cities. 

Although travel by steamboat was very pleasant, Milbert was 
somewhat appalled by the rigid rules etiquette prescribed. A 
very subdued conversation is permitted among friends or those 
who have been properly introduced, but a solitary traveler can 
communicate with his fellow passengers only at mealtime. 
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In the vicinity of Albany Milbert visited the village of Wiska- 
guna with its enormous Shaker establishment. Later he spent 
some time at another colony on the mountain slope a couple of 
miles from Lebanon Springs. He thus saw both the settlements 
in New York State, and observes there are only two others: Han- 
cock in Massachusetts and one in the Southwest. The total mem- 
bership is between 1000 and 1500 people. 

In the first volume Milbert does not distinguish between 
Shakers and Quakers, but this error is rectified in Volume II in 
a footnote explaining that, although the names of the two sects 
are derived from verbs meaning to quake or tremble, their relig- 
ious principles are totally different. 

The sect was established, he declares, in England, about 1768, 
by Anne Lee, wife of an English blacksmith. She took the name 
Anne-the-Word, instituted a cult which consisted of praising God 
by dancing and, when she and her adherents were imprisoned for 
bad conduct, they emigrated to America, where they settled in 
New Hampshire. As she traveled through New York and New 
England, she prophecied she was the second Christ and promised 
absolution for sin to those who would follow her. 

The women came to the Wiskaguna meeting house in some 
twenty-four wheeled wagons, each one bearing four passengers 
and a man driver. “Their fine mantles covered sheaths of deep 


violet silk, they wore immaculate white linen fichus, elbow-length 
gray gloves, and satin bonnets with projecting rims and a flat, 
pleated back. Some young women, but recently elected, wore 
smaller hoods. The men were dressed in grayish-white coats with 
broad waists and large tails, they had long vests containing 
pockets, and short trousers tied with ribbons. Their boots were 


adorned with yellow tops and they wore broad-brimmed hats 
with small crowns.” ® 

The meeting room, in a low building lighted by small-paned 
windows, was a large rectangle with unadorned brown walls and 
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pine spitoons distributed at regular intervals over the floor. Men 
and women were seated separately in pews beside each of which 
was a rack for their outer garments. The women’s fichus were all 
crossed in identical fashion, they held handkerchiefs, clasped their 
hands on their knees and kept their eyes fixed on the ground. The 
austerity of their lives was revealed in the pallor of their faces. 

The service began with a moment of silence, after which one 
of the men started a hymn which was sung in unison. Following 
another silence, a Shaker walked into the center of the assembly, 
preached a sermon on love for one’s fellow man, and gave a num- 
ber of quotations from the Bible to illustrate his remarks. When 
he had finished, the men and women formed two diagonal lines 
in the front of the room, the older ones remaining at the rear. 
The leaders began to dance in a slow, measured fashion, but sud- 
denly they turned, their movements waxed ever more violent, and 
they cried and screamed in a frenzy until they fell on the floor 
or dragged themselves back to their pews. 

Like European monastic orders, the Shaker sect consists of 
men and women who give all of their worldly goods to the Society 
and live apart from the world. As celibacy is a fundamental tenet 
of the community, anyone who marries is excluded and husbands 
and wives are immediately separated. The houses have small 
rooms, each one just large enough for two beds with a wardrobe. 
Wide corridors and two staircases separate the apartments of the 
men and women, who meet only in the dining room, where they 
eat at different tables. Before the repast they kneel in prayer, each 
Shaker repeating the words to himself. It is only in a case of dire 
necessity that a man or woman will enter the part of the building 
reserved for the other sex. 


At Lebanon Springs the houses form a street nearly a mile in 
length. Painted light yellow, they are neat and immaculate, with 
evenly piled wood in the yards, well-built fences, and stone walls 
constructed to withstand centuries. The Shaker men have mag- 
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nificent orchards, their seeds are famous, but they also manufac- 
ture a variety of tools, sieves, brushes, etc., all of which are noted 
for their craftmanship, and each man sells his own productions. 

In the Shaker sect there are grades proceeding from the simple 
believers to the elders, father confessors and finally the saints. 
Members of the society admit divine intervention and claim that 
their actions are motivated by a gift or special grace, in other 
words, by the Holy Spirit. Milbert quotes from the North Ameri- 
can Review a curious illustration of how this doctrine was applied. 
A gay young Shaker was asked if he was free to do whatever he 


wished. “Certainly,” he replied, “we do everything for which 
we have a gift.” “But,” someone asked, “what would you do if, 
on a fine winter morning, you wanted to skate on the pond?” 
“Well,” he replied, “I should tell the elder that I had a grace to 
go skating.” “But would the elder give you his permission?” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, unless he had a grace to prevent me from going.” “But,” 
persisted his questioner, “if you told the elder you know you had a 


grace to go skating and you had to go?” “Then the elder would 
tell me my grace was false and that he had a true one authorizing 
him to beat me if I didn’t go to my job immediately.” ® 


1 [tinéraire pittoresque du fleuve Hudson et des parties latérales de l’Amérique 
du Nord, I, 13. 

2 Ibid., p. 20. 

3 Ibid., p. 37. 

4 lbid., Il, 93. 

S Foid., I, 72. 

6 Ibid., I1, 62-63. 





“TM AFLOAT!” ON THE RAGING ERIE 


THOMAS F. O’DONNELL 


OST of the early Erie Canal ballads were composed to 

be sung to traditional English airs, tunes that had been 

widely popular for generations first in England, then 
in America. Occasionally, however, a ballad appeared that was 
written especially to fit the music of a new popular song—one 
whose melody had only recently caught on in New York and 
Albany and invited lyrical adaptation by an enterprising balla- 
deer who was looking for new ways of singing the joys of life on 
the Erie. This kind of adaptation was especially easy and success- 
ful, of course, when sheet music for the popular new tune was 
available—as it often was—in stores along the Canal. The more 
familiar the tune, the more successful the adaptation, which was 
often in the form of a parody of the original lyrics. 

One such ballad which seems to have escaped the collectors 
was written to be sung to a new tune that was popular in both 
England and America in the late 1840’s. This ballad, an early 
example of the ‘‘raging Erie” variety’, appeared in print for the 
first time in the Utica Daily Gazette on April 17, 1845. A year 
later, on April 21, 1846, it was reprinted in the Roman Citizen, 
and then possibly copied by other newspapers along the Erie. The 
earliest version is as follows: 


For the Daily Gazette 
NAVIGATION SONG. I’M AFLOAT 
Words by Eliza Muggins, late Cook 


I’m afloat! I’m afloat! On the E-ri Canawl, 
Its wave is my home, and my scow beats them all— 

Off! up with your hats! give three cheers! now three more! 
I’m afloat! I’m afloat! After four months on shore. 
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I fear not for breakers, I heed not the wave, 
I've the towpath to steer by, and a boat-hook to save; 
And ne’er as a lubberly landsman I'll quail, 
When the Captain gives orders to “take in all sail.” 
Come, boy! Whip the mare! Keep her head to the wind, 
And I warrant we'll soon leave the snails all behind— 
Up! Up! with your caps! Now give cheers three times threel 
I’m afloat! I’m afloat! The Ca-nawl-er is free! 
We're afloat! we're afloat! and the Cook’s getting tea! 


The night is pitch dark, and the rain has let loose, 
Who’s afeard! While our scow swims on like a goose; 
What to her is the swash of Guv’ner Clinton’s big ditch? 
She has braved it six years under Captain Saul Fitch. 
The prim painted packets right past us may souse, 
They may rub, they may bunt, but they can’t stave our bows. 
With darkness around us, and bridges full low, 
O’er the raging canawl right onward we go! 
Ho! On deck here, my boys! Stand by with your poles! 
There’s a raft right ahead! Heaven save our poor souls! 
Hard down with your helm! Make loose that line fast! 
Hurra boys! Hurra boys! The crisis is past. 


Although the unknown author made no direct mention of the 
tune he had in mind for his ballad, the subtitle, “I’m Afloat,” and 
the pseudonym, “Eliza Muggins, late Cook,” plainly indicated to 
contemporary readers that the words were to be sung to a melody 
with which they were already familiar. “I’m Afloat” was the title 
of a song—music by Henry Russell and words by Eliza Cook—that 
had been popular on both sides of the Atlantic for some time. 
“The song appeared in 1843,” says S. Baring-Gould, ‘“‘and found 
its way to every music hall, and then to the barrel organs, and 
was sung and ground to death.” ? By 1845, when the “Erie Canal” 
version of ‘I’m Afloat’’ appeared, Russell’s music was almost as 
popular in America as in England. In the Utica Daily Gazette for 
October 10, 1845, a Utica store advertised: “Six of Russell’s Songs 
—all for 25 cents.” 
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The proper music for the new Erie ballad by “Eliza Muggins, 
late Cook” (a play on the name of Eliza Cook, who wrote the 
original lyrics) was, in other words, readily available all along the 
canal. Furthermore, Russell’s music was especially favored 
throughout upstate New York since he had acquired a following 
of admirers during the eight years he served as organist for the 
First Presbyterian Church in Rochester. Russell had left Roches- 
ter only recently, in 1841, to return to his native England, where 
he began a successful career as a popular composer. 

The original lyrics for “I’m Afloat,” on the other hand, could 
have had little appeal for an imaginative Yorker who had the 
talent to parody them and to translate them into Erie language. 
As originally written by Eliza Cook, a popular English household 
poet, the first stanza was as follows: 


I’m afloat, I’m afloat on the star-lighted sea. 

Give the “Seabird” her canvas and let her run free. 
I’m afloat, I’m afloat, I am king of my crew. 

Up, up with the red flag, and down with the blue. 
The wind may get up and the thunders may crash; 

The dark clouds may gather, the lightnings may flash. 
But the wings of the “Seabird” will fly o’er the wave, 

While the billow may boil and the Storm Spirit rave; 
We have guns, we have shot, we have cutlass and dirk: 

We have hearts and we’ve hands for the deadliest of work. 
Up! up! with the red flag above the white foam, 

I’m afloat, I’m afloat, and the Rover’s at home, 

I’m afloat, I’m afloat, and the Rover’s at home. 


“Eliza Muggins, late Cook’”—whoever he (or she) was—had 
every reason to expect that his Erie Canal parody-adaptation of 
“I’m Afloat” would catch on. Russell's tune did, in fact, stay popu- 
lar for many years—long enough to warrant inclusion in two 
well-known collections that are still available: S. Baring-Gould’s 
English Minstrelsie (Vol. 1), and Franklin Square Song Collec- 
tion (Vol. 8., a collection published by Harper, 1881-1891). In 
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both places may be found the music to which the interesting 
“Eliza Muggins” ballad of the Erie may still be sung. 

There is no way of knowing who “Eliza Muggins, late Cook” 
really was, of course; one can only deduce that “‘she’”’ was a witty 
and talented rhymester who lived in or near Utica and knew the 
canal. All these qualifications point to a young Whitesboro 
woman, Frances Miriam Berry, who was later to be known to the 
world as Mrs. F. M. Whitcher, author of the long-popular, now- 
forgotten The Widow Bedott Papers. In 1845, Miriam Berry was 
writing clever parodies and humorous poetry for various area 
newspapers. She may well have been attracted by the possibilities 
for parody and adaptation in the popular “I’m Afloat,” which was 
certainly being played and sung in Utica and Whitesboro social 
gatherings. But “Eliza Muggins,’’ whoever “she’’ was, wanted her 
readers to know that her version of “I’m Afloat” was to be sung, 
as well as read. 


1 The variety, that is, in which the Erie is pictured with mock-epic serious- 
ness as a storm-tossed, perilous body of water. Although the origin of this ludicrous 
and popular image of the Erie can hardly be traced with certainty, it had become 
a standard part of Erie lore by 1844. In that year C. G. Christman, a New York 
music firm, published “The Raging Canal,” as “written and sung by that most 
celebrated Comic Singer, P. Morris.” On the cover of the sheet music appeared a 
humorous illustration of a two-masted ship being tossed by tremendous waves on 
the Erie. 

2 English Minstrelsie: A National Monument of English Song, ed. S. Baring- 
Gould (8 vols.; Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C, Jack, 1895) , I, xxxii. The original words 
and music for “I’m Afloat” appear on pp. 94-96 of this volume. 





WASHINGTON IRVING'S INTEREST 
IN GERMAN FOLKLORE 


WALTER A. REICHART 


HE first tangible evidence of Washington Irving’s aware- 

ness of a growing enthusiasm for German literature can 

be found in the biographical sketch of Thomas Camp- 
bell, published in 1810 in his edition of Campbell’s Poetical 
Works. Three years later, when the popularity of the Salmagundi 
pamphlets and the prestige of the History of New York (1809) 
had made Irving “the most eminent New York man of letters,” * 
he accepted the editorship of the Analectic Magazine. Other 
American periodicals like the Literary Magazine and American 
Register or the Port Folio had been emphasizing the significance 
of Klopstock, Wieland, and Goethe, and so it is not surprising 
that Irving began to publish accounts of German life and letters. 
The death of Wieland in 1813 was promptly memorialized in a 
tribute that called him “equally eminent as a poet and a prose 
writer, as a moralist and a philosopher, as a translator and an 
author of the most brilliant originality and invention.” ? Irving 
probably had ready access to some of the numerous translations 
then available. In an unpublished Notebook of 1818 he made the 
entry, “light tales in the manner of Wieland,” * perhaps a remin- 
der to emulate the facile pen of this popular German writer. 

In the meantime Mme. de Staél’s De L’Allemagne, which had 
appeared in a London translation in 1813, was printed in New 
York in 1814 and heralded for American readers a new interest 
in German literature. A twenty-four page British review of it was 
promptly reprinted in Irving’s magazine.‘ The significance of 
this treatise on Germany was enhanced for Irving by his recollec- 
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tion of having met this distinguished author in the drawing room 
of Baron Wilhelm von Humboldt, the Prussian Minister at 
Rome.° But Irving’s enthusiasm for German literature and par- 
ticularly for German romance and folklore was not fanned into 
a bright flame until his visit to Walter Scott in August 1817. To 
his amazement he found that Scott had translated some of Biirger’s 
ballads and Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen, and was actually 
using German sources for The Doom of Devorgoil.® At Abbots- 
ford he found a library “well stored with books of romantic fiction 
in various languages, many of them rare and antiquated.’’* Irv- 
ing’s acquisition of Gedichte von Gottfried August Biirger (1811), 
Volks-Sagen, Marchen und Legenden .... von Johann G. Biisch- 
ing (1812), Sagen und Volksmahrchen der Deutschen .... von 
Friedrich Gottschalck (1814), Die deutschen Volksmadhrchen von 
Johann August Mausaus (ed. C. M. Wieland, 1804), Sagen der 
Vorzeit von Veit Weber (8 vol., 1787-95, an author to whom Scott 
acknowledged indebtedness in the foreword to The House of 
Aspen), and Die Abentheuer des Don Sylvio von Rosalva von C. 
M. Wieland (1772, which Irving bought in Liverpool) can hardly 
be considered accidental. These books were the type he saw in 
Scott’s library, which he eagerly bought, and which, despite his 
continuous residence in Europe for seventeen years, he brought 
home to Sunnyside, where they are preserved with many others. 

The failure of his brother’s firm in Liverpool in 1818, three 
years after Irving had reached England, dashed all hopes of con- 
tinuing his leisurely travels. The humiliation of the bankruptcy 
proceedings and the realization of his financial insecurity now 
advanced his Jiterary apprenticeship. He was determined to sup- 
port himself with his pen. Suddenly he remembered Scott's anti- 
quarian interests and decided to investigate the field of German 
folklore. He bought a German grammar and a dictionary and set 
to work. A few months later he could write to Brevoort: “I have 
been some time past engaged in the study of the German lan- 
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guage, and have got on so far as to be able to read and splutter a 
little. It is a severe task, and has required hard study; but the rich 
mine of German Literature holds forth abundant reward.” ® 
The bulk of The Sketch Book consists of literary essays in the 
style and manner of eighteenth-century English authors, and many 
of them have faded like posies in a family album. In 1819-20, 
when this work appeared in America and England, it was hailed 
as the first international success of an American writer. Only a 
few months earlier the arrogant Sydney Smith had made a derisive 
attack upon American culture and put the taunting query: “In 
the four quarters of the globe, who reads an American book? or 
goes to an American play? or looks at an American picture or 
statue?” * And almost immediately Irving furnished an effective 
answer. For everyone acclaimed The Sketch Book a masterpiece 
and Francis Jeffrey’s enthusiastic praise in the August issue of the 
Edinburgh Review established Irving’s reputation in Europe and 
raised him in the eyes of the British to a position of almost equal- 
ity. However, it was not the literary sketches—though their charm 
and felicitous phrasing captivated all readers—that really gave 
weight to The Sketch Book; it was ‘““Rip Van Winkle” and “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” two immortal American short stories, 
the first of a new literary genre that is characteristically American. 
They depicted intimate details of American life against a back- 
ground of local color in the Catskill Mountains and the Hudson 
River valley, and, richly endowed with whimsical humor, gave 
Irving the well earned title of first American man of letters. 


These two stories, hailed more than twenty years later as “per- 
haps the finest pieces of original fictitious writing that this cen- 
tury has produced next to the works of Scott,” 1° were actually not 
so original as they had seemed. To be sure Irving had indicated at 
the end of “Rip Van Winkle” that this story had “been suggested 
to Mr. Knickerbocker by a little German superstition about the 
Emperor Frederick der Rothbart, and the Kypphauser mountain,” 
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but that had been accepted as part of the Knickerbocker banter 
which also suggested that the author himself had talked with old 
Rip and could vouch for the truth of the narrative. In fact, already 
in 1822 the Port Folio had printed a complete translation of the 
German legend of ‘“‘Peter Klaus” and identified Biisching’s volume 
as Irving’s source. This, however, went unnoticed, and not until 
1930 was a full collation of the texts made in America."! Irving 
had found the story of a simple herdsman who followed his stray- 
ing goats into a subterranean cave, where he watched a mysterious 
game of nine-pins and partook of fragrant wine. When he awoke 
he was alone in the meadow, his dog and herd were gone, and 
upon returning to his village he found everything changed. Not 
until a young woman who vaguely resembled his wife, and iden- 
tified herself as his daughter, is interrogated, is the mystery of the 
lost twenty years made clear. 

Since no English translation of the “Peter Claus” story is 
recorded before 1826 and its prose style is simple, unadorned and 
without syntactical difficulties, it is a fair assumption that Irving 
read it in the original and that his serious efforts to learn German 
were bearing fruit. He had expanded the German story to four 
times its length, created the good-natured, indolent Rip, con- 
stantly fleeing from work, and the sharp tongue of Dame Van 
Winkle, and transformed the knights of the Kyffhauser into the 
cronies of Hendrik Hudson. 

“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” is also indebted to German 
legends for part of its plot. Again Irving supplied a picturesque 
American setting, this time near Tarrytown along the Hudson, 
and genuinely indigenous characters, Ichabod Crane, Brom Bones, 
and the household of the prosperous country squire, Mynheer 
Van Tassel. Even the Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow, the 
galloping ghost of a Hessian Trooper whose head had been car- 
ried away by a cannon ball during the Revolution, looks like a 
typical Knickerbocker creation. But the fantastic adventure at 
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midnight, the story of the detached head thrown at Ichabod’s 
skull and later identified as a pumpkin was borrowed from the 
‘‘Legenden von Riibezahl,” recounted by Musaus and included in 
the second volume of Popular Tales of the Germans, published 
anonymously in 1791 by William Beckford. 

Bracebridge Hall (1822) presented another series of sketches 
of English manor houses and country life, but Irving found it 
difficult to sustain interest in the narrative without resorting to 
the device of story-telling, “a good old-fashioned fireside amuse- 
ment,” as the Squire of the Hall termed it. And in these stories, 
particularly in “Dolph Heyliger,” are further references to the 
wild huntsman, the favorite goblin in German tales, to silver 
bullets reminiscent of the Freischiitz, and to the haunted Harz 
Mountains of Germany. ““The Spectre Bridegroom” had been 
localized in the romantic forests of the Odenwald, which Irving 
had never seen but which he was eager to visit because of those 
romantic regions Where he might hear “all those supernatural 
tales with which every mountain and valley in Germany 
abounds.” #* Few European countries teemed with legend and 
superstition like Germany. There was the Rhine with its castles, 
the Harz with its ghosts and witches! In almost every region there 
was an Undine or a Lorelei, a Wild Huntsman or a weisse Frau! 

Irving was familiar with Musaus’ technique of gathering his 
material for the Volksmarchen. In an English translation of 
Musaus, available since 1800, was the following description: 


He [Musaus] used to collect about him a number of old 
women with their spinning wheels, then seating himself 
in the midst of them, he listened patiently to their gossiping 
stories, which served him afterwards as foundations for those 
tales so much and so justly admired for their peculiar 
elegance and spirit. Often too would he call children out 
of the street, and becoming a child with them, learn some 
new legend or superstition which he repaid with a few half 
pence.?* 
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Irving left London, where he had been lionized in the draw- 
ing rooms of British society, on July 6, 1822, for Germany to 
enjoy a well earned interlude of travel and to seek relief in some 
of the famous German spas from a painful and incapacitating 
cutaneous ailment. He visited Aix-la-Chapelle and Wiesbaden 
and eventually made his way to Heidelberg, Frankfurt, Munich, 
Vienna, and Dresden. But he had a more serious purpose in travel- 
ing. He planned, as he confided to his friends in a letter, “to get 
into the confidence of every old woman I meet with in Germany 
and get from her, her budget of wonderful stories.” 

Irving was delighted with the curious old towns and romantic 
ruins that dotted the landscape. He was now in the heart of pic- 
turesque Germany and in true tourist style he recorded his im- 
pressions in his notebook and in his letters to his family: 


I cannot express to you how much I am delighted with 
these beautiful and romantic scenes. Fancy some of the 
finest parts of the Hudson embellished with old towns, 
castles and convents, and seen under the advantage of the 
loveliest weather, and you may have some of the magnificence 
and beauty of the Rhine. ... 


One road lay along the foot of the mountains of the 
Odenwald, which rose to our left, with vineyards about their 
skirts, and their summits covered with forests, from which 
every now and then peeped out the crumbling towers of 
some old castle, famous in German song and story... . 

Underneath the castle we were shown subterraneous apart- 
ments that equalled the fabrications of novelists. They were 
chambers where the secret tribunal held its sittings, and 
where its victims were confined, and if convicted, tortured 
and executed. This was a mysterious association that, some 
centuries since, held all Germany in awe. It was a kind of 
Inquisition that took cognizance of all kinds of offences. Its 
sittings were held in secret; all its movements were wrapped 
in mystery.?® 
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Irving was in his element. He had some acquaintance with 
the tales of terror and the supernatural that had enjoyed great 
popularity in England and were generally attributed to German 
sources. These Satanic tales had been brought back from Germany 
by “Monk” Lewis and provided further embellishments to the 
haunted castles of Walpole, Clara Reeve, and Mrs. Radcliffe. The 
Vehmgericht or secret tribunal, which he associated with these 
subterranean chambers, had fascinated him already in Walter 
Scott’s library. Both Gétz von Berlichingen and Scott’s own The 
House of Aspen depict scenes of this feared tribunal in session. 
Irving acquired and brought back to America Veit Weber’s Die 
heilige Vehme and later saw a performance of Kleist’s Kadtchen 
von Heilbronn, whose opening scene portrays a session of this 
invisible court of justice. He traveled through the Black Forest 
and on to Ulm, where he saw among the painted windows of the 
cathedral the crest and motto of the noble family of Katzenellen- 
bogen, which he had introduced to Americans in his ‘Spectre 
Bridegroom.” 

Irving’s most cherished bits of German folklore were recorded 
during a three days’ visit to Salzburg. Like most tourists he con- 
sidered this town one of the most romantic, but what delighted 
him far more than the churches and palaces, or even the under- 
ground passages and galleries of the nearby salt mines, illumin- 
ated in fairy-like splendor, were the picturesque Austrian peasant 
folk and their curious lore. He had now left the beaten path of 
tourist travel and was closer to the native population. “These 
mountain regions are full of fable and elfin story; and I had some 
wonderful tales told me which I shall keep in mind,” 1° he wrote 
to his sister. He had already entered in his notebook a few titles 
of folklore collections and five distinct anecdotes about the fam- 
ous Untersberg, which he apparently heard from his valet de place, 
upon whom he leaned heavily for information, since they are not 
included in the printed collections.’” These stories were of special 
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interest to Irving because they are variants of the Kaisersage, the 
legend of the sleeping monarch who would appear in time of 
national crisis to lead his people to victory, and were usually 
associated with Charlemagne or Frederick Barbarossa. He had 
already found it in his reading of Riesbeck in England and it had 
given him the first hint for the story of “Rip Van Winkle”: 


Watzman (Mountain in Bavaria where it is said) the 
Emperor Charles the Great and all his army are confined 
until Doomsday, near Saltzburg-a) cleft of the mountain 
from whence you hear a dull rumbling like a distant thunder 
—probably the mountain has some lake in its bosom. 


On a certain day of the year about midnight the Emperor 
is to be seen with his whole train of ministers & generals 
going in procession to the cathedral of Saltzburg. . . . 


Wizards whose white beards have grown—ten or twenty 
times around the table on which they sit sleeping in the 
mountain—and of hermits a thousand years old who have led 
stray goat hunters through subterranean passages and shown 
them fairy palaces of gold and precious stones.18 


The abundance of stories that Irving was now accumulating 
began to arouse a new desire to write. He had in mind a “German 
Sketch Book” and was ready to broaden that plan and “‘tho[ough]t 
of preparing a collection of tales of various countries, made up 
from legends, etc., etc., etc.” 1® In fact he even jotted down a suit- 
able introductory phrase for the setting of one such tale: “As I was 
making my solitary supper on a woodcock and a glass of Hungary 
wine. ...” ?° But a period of composition was still far off for Irv- 
ing, who was completely absorbed in sightseeing. From Vienna, 
where he visited the palaces and art galleries with an indefatigable 
doggedness and recorded the rooms filled with Van Dycks, Ru- 
bens, Rembrandts, etc., he escaped again into the picturesque 
landscape along the Danube. In a letter to the children of his 
friends in Paris he recounted this interesting experience: 
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I have just returned from a two days excursion up the 
banks of the Danube to the ruins of the old castle of Diirn- 
stein where Richard Coeur de leon was confined. I presume 
you know the romantic story of his captivity; . . . [the castle] 
is built round the very peak of a high craggy rock, among 
stern dark mountains, and gloomy forests; with the Danube 
sweeping along below it. In one part of the ruins is the 
sweetest dark dungeon you can imagine; cut out of the solid 
rock; in which I'll warrant Richard was often put on bread 
and water, when he happened to be a little restive. I never 
saw a finer castle for a heroine to be confined in, or a ghost 
to haunt; though after the most diligent enquiry I could 
not find that the old ruins were haunted by a single goblin; 
which rather surprized me. The castles in Germany are gen- 
erally very well off in that particular, and I have met with 
some that have had half a dozen ghosts to garrison them. 
What stories I shall have to tell. . .* 


The focal point of Irving’s German travels was his extended 
sojourn in Dresden from the end of November 1822 until the 
following July. The gaiety of social life in the Saxon Capital, his 
visits to the theatre and museums, the dinners, balls and recep- 
tions tendered by the royal family, the diplomatic corps, and the 
large English colony residing there, completely absorbed Irving's 
time. His work was not unknown in Germany, some selections 
from The Sketch Book had already been translated and printed 
as early as 1819, and at the moment of Irving’s arrival in Dresden 
an entire volume of his stories was being published there.** Irv- 
ing was, therefore, the object of much curiosity as the first Ameri- 
can man of letters and he was not unaware of it. Though he mod- 
estly deprecated the exaggerated praise bestowed upon him in 
the papers (which even suggested that he might be the mysterious 
author of the Waverly novels), he was willing to accept the respon- 
sibilities of his sudden fame. His reception at court, he reported 
in his correspondence, “has been peculiarly flattering, and every 
branch of the royal family has taken occasion to show me parti- 
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cular attention” and “the only drawback is that there are Ger- 
man translations of my works just appearing and my writings & 
myself are topicks in the little literary papers which abound in 
Germany.” ** 

Irving continued to interest himself in German, hired two 
tutors in order to become more familiar with the language, attend- 
ed the theatre regularly and began to accumulate a sizeable Ger- 
man library. Before his final departure for Paris in the summer of 
1823, he visited the Riesengebirge of Silesia, the home of the 
Riibezahl legends which he had read in Musaus while preparing 
The Sketch Book. This picturesque but little known region of 
Germany may have first come to Irving’s attention through John 
Quincy Adams’ “Journal of a Tour through Silesia,” published 
in an American magazine in 1801.*4 

A month later Irving traveled with friends through the Harz 
region with which his earliest reading in Musaus and Biisching 
had made him familiar. Ruined castles, the top of the Brocken 
mountain, famous for its witches’ sabbath, and finally the Kyff- 
hauser, the legendary abode of the “Sleeping Emperor” to which 
he had referred in his footnote in “Rip Van Winkle,” a visit to 
Blankenburg, where he saw the portrait of the “White Lady” or 
Ahnfrau who haunted the castle—all these sights impressed them- 
selves on his mind and left their mark in his notebook. He jotted 
down the factual details of his travels and planned to develop 
them into real stories at a more propitious moment, in Paris or 
in London, where the Tales of a Traveller were actually written. 
But Irving was beginning to have serious doubts and misgivings 
about his new work. To his brother, he wrote: 


I have been thinking over the German subjects. It will 
take me a little time to get hold of them properly, as I must 
read a little and digest the plan and nature of them in my 
mind. There are such quantities of these legendary and 
romantic tales now littering from the press in England and 
Germany, that one must take care not to fall into the com- 
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monplace of the day. Scott’s manner must likewise be widely 
avoided. In short, I must strike out some way of my own, 
suited to my own way of thinking and writing.*® 


Irving’s judgment was sound. Literary fashions were changing 
and what readers had hailed with delight a few years earlier 
seemed old fashioned and tedious. He could no longer satisfy 
his public with a mere repetition of well-known legends in a 
dressed-up version. And where he had been able to write of old 
English customs and traditions convincingly in Bracebridge Hall, 
he lacked any real affection or understanding for a land that he 
knew only superficially and where he had remained a stranger 
and a foreigner. He could not write a ‘““German Sketch Book.” He 
tried his hand in vain at translating and adopting popular hits 
for the English stage and finally wrote laboriously a heterogene- 
ous collection of stories that added nothing to his reputation. The 
high hopes with which Irving had set out upon his German adven- 
ture were never realized. Though his notebooks were filled with 
anecdotes and legends that he gleaned from his reading and had 
supplemented with travel observations, he used virtually none of 
this material for his Tales of a Traveller. Resolutely he deter- 
mined to make a fresh start. Fortunately a new opportunity pre- 
sented itself. In January 1826, he received an invitation to join 
the American Embassy staff at Madrid and he joyously grasped 
the chance to realize his dream of exploring Spain. 


1§. T. Williams, The Life of Washington Irving (New York, 1935) I, 136. 

2 Analectic Magazine, II (Nov. 1813), 419. 

3 Manuscript in Irving Collection of The New York Public Library. 

4 Analectic Magazine, III (April 1814), 284-308. Cf. Edinburgh Review XXII 
(Oct. 1813), 198-238. 

5 Notes and Journal of Travel in Europe 1804-1805, by Washington Irving, ed. 
W. P. Trent (New York, 1921), III, 59. 

6 Scott identified his source in his preface as “the story of the Ghostly Barber 
. +. among the legends of Musaeus.” The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 
XII (1834), 117. 

7 See Irving’s essay, “Abotsford,” The Works of Washington Irving, Hudson ed. 
(New York, 1882), VIII, 281; henceforth cited as Works. 
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8 Letters of Washington Irving to Henry Brevoort, ed. G. S. Hellman (New 
York 1918), pp 286f. 

9 Edinburgh Review, XXXIII (Jan. 1820), 79. 

10 Chambers’ Cyclopaedia of English Literature, quoted in P. M. Irving’s The 
Life and Letters of Washington Irving (New York 1863), I, 418; henceforth cited 
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11 For a detailed account of Irving’s use of German sources, see my book Wash- 
ington Irving and Germany (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1957) . 

12 The Spectre Bridegroom, Works, XIX, 219. 

13 Physiognomical Travels ..., tr. from the German of J. C. A. Musaeus by 
Anne Plumptre. To which is prefixed a short sketch of the life and character of the 
author by his pupil Kotzebue (London 1800), pp. xixf. 

14 Washington Irving and the Storrows. Letters from England and the Con- 
tinent 1821-1828, ed. 8. T. Williams ( Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 17 

15 Life and Letters, II, 102, 104, 111. 

16 Jbid., 119. 

17 Poetische Sagen der Vorzeit.... (Magdeburg, 1817), and Sagen der Vorzeit, 
oder ausfiihrliche Beschreibung von dem beriihmten Salzburgischen Untersberg 
oder Wunderberg. ... (Brixen, 1782) . Naturwunder des Oestreichischen Kaiserthuns 
[von Franz Sartori], (Wien, 1807), Oestreichische Volksmadhrchen. (Wien, 1800) . 
These titles in the manuscript notebooks in the Irving Collection of the New York 
Public Library are omitted in the printed text of The Journals of Washington 
Irving (from July 1815, to July 1842), eds. W. P. Trent and G. S. Hellman 
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18 Notebook of 1818. Copied from J. K. Riesbeck, Travels through Germany, 
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20 Ibid., p. 111. The printed transcription of the phrase is inaccurate. 
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22 For an account of Irving’s fame in Germany see my article, “The Early 
Reception of Washington Irving’s Work in Germany,” Anglia, LXXIV, 345-363. 

23 Life and Letters, II, 138, and Letters to the Storrows, p. 31. 
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DR. GUTHRIE’S GHOST 


HERBERT A. WISBEY, JR. 


N FRONT of an old red brick house, tucked into a hollow 
about a mile from Sackets Harbor on the road to Watertown, 
is an official blue and gold historical marker that announces: 
“Home of Dr. Samuel Guthrie, Born 1782, Died 1848. Discovered 
chloroform. Invented percussion caps. Surgeon in the War of 
1812." This is now the home of Mrs. Frances P. Thomas, a pleas- 


ant lady with snow white hair and a twinkle in her eye. Her grand- 
parents were contemporaries of Dr. Guthrie and moved into the 
house after he sold it. 

As a child, Mrs. Thomas listened when the elderly women 
exchanged stories of the old days. Sooner or later, the talk would 
always turn to Dr. Guthrie. Dr. Guthrie, the neighborhood firmly 
believed, supplemented a country general practitioner’s meager 
income by robbing graves, cleaning the bones of the corpses, and 
selling the assembled skeletons to medical schools. In back of the 
house a gully may be seen in which it was believed the enterpris- 
ing doctor buried the cadavers in quicklime to remove the flesh. 

The wide-eyed young girl was deeply impressed by a story 
recounted by one old resident of an unforgettable experience 
that she had had in her youth when Dr. Guthrie lived in the red 
brick house. She was taking a short cut across the fields and 
through the gully one rainy day when she nearly stepped on a 
partially buried corpse from which the dirt had been washed 
away by the heavy rain. 

Another girl in those distant times, walking in a nearby woods 
a day or two after a burial in a small family cemetery, had seen 
two men carrying away a body. When she screamed in terror, the 
two men ran. Neighbors who came to investigate her story found 
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tracks and a spot where a body had been set down, but there was 
no sign of the grave robbers or of the corpse. 

Dr. Guthrie is not forgotten in the house that he built and, 
perhaps, he has not forgotten it. When he lived in the house, his 
bedroom was the front upstairs chamber on the southwest corner. 
His office was directly behind the bedroom, and a closet at the 
head of the stairs was said to be where he hung his skeletons. 
About twenty-five years ago when Mrs. Thomas’ son, John, was 
about seven years old, he used to sleep in Dr. Guthrie’s room. 
One evening Mrs. Thomas was in the room with John who just 
would not go to sleep. His younger sister was asleep on a cot by 
the window. 

“Who is that?” the boy asked, looking toward the door. ‘““Who 
is that man looking at me?” 

“It’s probably Dr. Guthrie,’ his mother, thinking he was 
playing some game, answered. “Now go to sleep.” 

“What does he want?” the boy insisted. 

‘He wants you to go to sleep,” said his mother impatiently. 

“He looks funny,” said the boy. “He has got funny, old-fash- 
ioned clothes and a long beard. He looks kind of flat and I can 
see the spindles of the stair banister right through him.” The 
boy was not at all disturbed. He was, however, very much inter- 
ested in something he seemed to see in the doorway to the hall. 

“Well, he will go away as soon as you get to sleep,” said his 
mother who could not see anything and thought the whole episode 
was just another way of putting off going to sleep. 

When Joan woke up, the two children talked for a while about 
the funny man, although she had not seen him. The next day the 
boy still remembered the incident and described the man he saw 
in detail. 

Some time later Mrs. Thomas told her mother of the incident 
and asked her what she thought of it. 

“I believe he did see Dr. Guthrie,” replied her mother. “I 
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will tell you a story I have never told before. When my father was 
in his last sickness, we took turns sitting up with him. One night 
when I was sitting in a rocking chair by the bed, a bearded man 
appeared between me and the bed.” 

“What did you do?” the daughter asked. 

“I sat frozen in my chair. The man bent down over the uncon- 
scious body of father as if he were listening for his heart beat. 
Then he disappeared. Later that night father died. I never told 
my mother about it, but it was an experience I have never for- 
gotten.” 

Mrs. Thomas sat back and smiled. 

‘That’s all there is to the story of Dr. Guthrie’s ghost,” she 
said. 


“RATTLING’ VERSES ON ROYAL 


PREROGATIVE 


KENNETH SCOTT 


N THE autumn of 1729, Jonathan Belcher was in London 

when news arrived of the death of Governor Burnet of Massa- 

chusetts, and by good luck and adroit pulling of wires Belcher, 
a native of Massachusetts and merchant of considerable fortune, 
secured for himself the appointment as Burnet’s successor, 
Although he was vain, irascible, self-seeking and of little culture, 
the appointment of a native was agreeable to the people of the 
colony and met with approbation in Connecticut also, for Gover- 
nor Talcott wrote to Belcher, “Our Assembly look upon you to 
be at least half a Connecticut man by birth,” an allusion to Bel- 
cher’s inheritance of a large property in Meriden. | 

Belcher arrived in his colony on August 10, 1730, in the man- 
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of-war Blandford and, as Thomas Hutchinson put it, ““No Gover- 
nor had ever been received with a show of greater joy.” ! Unfor- 
tunately the newcomer was faced with the same problem which 
had so vexed his predecessor, the refusal of the General Assembly 
to vote a fixed salary for the Governor. To make matters worse, 
the King had given Belcher instructions, among which was the 
27th to the effect that the Assembly must vote a fixed annual 
salary for the Governor and his successors. This royal command 
was presented on September 7 to the Assembly, met in Cambridge 
because of the prevalence of smallpox in Boston, and Belcher 
pointed out that if the King’s wishes were not met he was under 
orders to return to England and lay the matter of the disobedience 
of the Assembly before his monarch. 

In putting the case to the Assembly the Governor employed 
by way of illustration the following example from Roman history: 


The fame of Cato’s Wisdom reflected Honour on old 
Rome, while he made so brave a stand for the Liberty of 
his Country, but when Caesar had shut him up in his little 
Utica, and offer’>d him Terms of Honour, his Murdering 
himself rather than Submit to a Power he could no longer 
rationally resist, has left a lasting Brand of Infamy on the 
Memory of that great Patriot. This, Gentlemen, I mention 
as some Illustration of the Dispute lately subsisting between 
his Majesty and his People of this Province. Tho’ I by no 
means allow it to run Parallel, Caesar usurped the Empire 
and invaded the Common-wealth; but happy, how happy 
New-England that lives under the Government of their law- 


ful, rightful Sovereign the best of KINGS.’ 


Belcher concluded with an appeal to the members of the Assem- 
bly to give their most calm attention to this affair now brought 
to a crisis. 

The House of Representatives stubbornly refused to comply, 
despite the alternating threats and flatteries of Belcher, who took 
up the cudgels for the royal prerogative. The conflict between the 
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Assembly and the representative of the Crown was of the greatest 
interest and, as was natural, the feelings on both sides became 
heated. New York at the time had only one newspaper, a weekly, 
William Bradford’s New-York Gazette, which in general consisted 
of only two pages. Between November 2, 1730, and February 16 
of the following year a number of verses on the controversy 
appeared in the paper and are indicative of the conflicting points 
of view which were eventually to lead to the Revolution, with 
some native Americans opposing the Crown and others remaining 
loyal to the King. It would appear that these verses have not been 
used in modern times in discussions of the issue of the Governor's 
salary, though they illustrate admirably popular reactions to the 
question. 

Some supporter of the stand taken by the majority of the 
House put up over the door of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts these lines: 


Our Fathers crost the wide Atlantick Sea 
And blest themselves when in the Desart Free, 
And Shall their Sons, thro’ Treachery or Fear, 
Give up that Freedom which has cost so dear! 
What-e’er Pretence our Enemies may frame, 
The Man is alter’d, but the Cause the same. 
From Caesar’s Court should Cato fawning come, 
Be sure that Cato is no Friend to Rome. 


A stranger, passing by and seeing several persons reading the 
lines, stopped, perused them and then, with “a piece of Calk,” 
wrote beneath them the following: 


Their Fathers crost the wide Atlantick Sea, 
To be in Desarts from their Deserts free, 

And shall their Sons with glaring Insolence 
Support a Cause so void of common Sense? 
What e’er Pretence this stubborn People frame, 
The Case is alter’d, but the Men the same. 
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From Caesar’s Court should a new Ruler come, 
Be sure they'll Starve him, as they’ve others done.’ 


The two sides of the question which was at the time so burn- 
ing were thus expressed in verses, the first against the vote of a 
fixed salary for the Governor and the second in favor of the royal 
prerogative. On December 3, a gentleman in Connecticut wrote 
to William Bradford, publisher of The New-York Gazette, as fol- 
lows: 


I am a Boston Man by Birth, and meeting with your last 
Weeks Gazette, I there found a Satyr on the New-England 
Verses, wrote by a Gentleman passing thro’ Perth-Amboy. I 
reading them, called for Pen, Ink, and Paper and wrote the 
following Answer to it, and seeing that it is Poetry, I wrote 
this in his own Stile, viz: 


Presumptuous Traytor, we can make’t appear, 

It was not Treasons made our Fathers fear, 

Nor Hal{te]rs made them fly for safety here. 

But it was cruel Papists, cursed Parts, 

That made them venture into wild Desarts, 

To avoid their Malice and Blood-thirsty Hearts. 
And being crost the wide Atlantick Sea, 

And purchas’d dear a perfect Liberty, 

We'll keep it still, and what is that to thee? 
Know this, vile Traytor, we have cause to sing, 
Our dear-bought Liberty’s a precious Thing, 
Under the Influence of a Gracious King. 

Great GEORGE is Merciful, and well doth us use, 
Tho’ some of us his Mercy hath abus’d 

Which we that’s Loyal, beg, will be excus’d. 

Now should a Salary be fix’d out-right 

On him that’s appointed to guide us Right, 
Then all our Dear-bought Freedom takes its Flight. 
Of Liberty, the Jews of Old did sing, 

When either under High-Priest or a King, 

Then shall we give up such a precious Thing? 
Oh no, we’re strong, and we'll stand our Defence, 
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Altho’ you're pleas’d to call it Insolence. 
This for our Freedom is a good Pretence.‘ 


The appearance of the above in the newspaper brought a 
quick reply, for on the next day an inhabitant of Richmond 
Town, on Staten Island, addressed to publisher Bradford a note 
to this effect: 


One who has a just Value for the Connecticut Poetry in 
your Gazette, Numb. 267, takes Leave to congratulate the 
Poet on that extraordinary Performance. 

Hail Happy Man! New-England’s genuine Son! 

For none but such could write as thou hast done. 

The Heat proceeding from each rattling Line, 

Despising Muses Aid, to make them shine; 

Proclaims, their Breast is warm’d with Hebrew Fire; 

And Heathen Orpheus, never tun’d thy Lyre: 

Which makes their Song (like Musick of the Spheres) 

So far transcend the Reach of mortal Ears. 

Ah! Bard sublime! may all thy Saints agree, 

To act most like themselves, and write like thee.® 


In the meantime the House of Representatives had failed to 
comply with Belcher’s wishes and the King’s instruction. On 
October 16, the Governor complained to that body that they did 
nothing with regard to the salary but in a loose and uncertain 
manner, “without any dutiful Regard for the King,” and threat- 
ened that they would regret their conduct. Twelve days later he 
dismissed the Assembly until December 16, with the hope that 
after a recess they would return full of duty and loyalty to the 
monarch. When the Assembly convened on the appointed date, 
Belcher refused his consent to the bill passed by the Council and 
House, since it did not meet the terms of the King’s instructions 
that they fix on the Governor and his successors an annual salary 
of one thousand pounds. The Assembly remained obdurate and 
finally on January 2, 1731, Belcher dissolved the Assembly and 
told the House that he was giving the people a chance to select 
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new representatives who would be obedient to King George and 
who would end the bitter and costly strife over the salary question. 
He even suggested that Parliament might curtail the colony’s 
charter.® 

The bickering which so stirred Massachusetts and took up so 
much space in New York’s newspaper was not forgotten in an 
anonymous New Year's poem printed in the January 4, 1731, 
number. After verses concerned with world events, the author 
closed with the following lines: 


If nearer home our scanty Flight we take, 

And on New-England Observation make; 

Here Party Broils disturb the Publick Peace, 
Union dissolves and Jealousies encrease; 

Tho’ for their Liberties they dare not fight, 

Yet what they dare they do, they Rail and Write. 


Some Bostonian about the beginning of January sent to a 
friend in the country some anti-prerogative verses, to which the 


friend replied, on January 5, expressing the belief that it was mad- 
ness for men to swim against a torrent and a pity that the com- 
monweal should be sacrificed to the resentments of a few mis- 


guided, however well-meaning men. The letter was printed in the 
New-York Gazette of February 16, 1731, with, however, the omis- 
sion of verses which accompanied the missive when published in 
the Boston Gazette of January 18, 1731. The lines, signed T.S, 
ran thus: 


Our Fathers pass’d the great Atlantic Sea, 

And vow’d to Albion steadfast Loyalty. 

And shall their Sons, at length, disloyal prove 

To that best Prince, who merits all their Love! 

The SONS are alter’d, . . . but the Cause the same 
Be what your great Fore-fathers were, become 
Loyal au Mort, 

Be Friends to Caesar and your Friends to Rome. 
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The theme was continuing popular with readers of Mr. Brad- 
ford’s Gazette, and the issue of February 2, 1731, carried a message 
dated “Hellgate, January 24...” It said: 


The following Lines are the Advice of a Father of a large 
Family, to his Children, which be pleased to insert in your 
next Paper. ... 

Lu{cifer] to the People of B[osto]n, 

All Hail, my Sons, who can so justly trace 
Your Origin from the true Non-con Race, 
Rouze up your Factious Spirits and defy 
The empty Names of Law and Loyalty; 

Let not your Vice-Roy’s powerful Eloquence 
Betray you into Peace or Common Sense; 

O think how I my self did once Rebel, 

And Forfeit Heaven to bear Sway in Hell; 
Then if, like your great Sire, you bravely dare 
Not only Disobey but Persevere, 

For Once believe me, your Reward shall be 
To Rule Associates in this Realm with me. 


This attack on the people of Boston prompted further lines in 
similar vein from the same pen or others, for an anonymous note, 
dated February 4, appeared in the New-York Gazette of February 
9. It read: 


The following Lines were accidentally delivered, to a 
Pair of L[ittle?] D[evils] as they pass’d by H[ell] Gate, which 
I expect you will recommend to whom designed: 

Pluto from Hfell]gate to his expected Guests from B[osto]n. 
Mine, and the F[uries] Sons, why are your Lyres 

Thus laid aside; or have ye broke your Wires? 

No Dfevi]l in H{el]! could think but you’d rejoyce 

To hear the Echo of your Father’s Voice, 

Who from Hell-gate until a grunting Crew 

Of factious, foolish, self-conceited you, 

Hath advertiz’d, That ye should still persist 

In Disobedience and Stiffneckedness, 

Not giving way to either Vice-[Roy] or King, 
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Not minding Law, nor any Lawful Thing, 
But still contain, your seeming Sanctity; 

All Hypocrites, ye know, belong to me. 
Then when ye to M’infernal Mansions come, 
As all your Sires, have evidenly [sic!] done, 
I, as the Sire, will entertain the Sons.” 


A final blast, the last of the verses concerned with the strife 
between Belcher and the House, especially the Bostonians, was 
printed in the New-York Gazette of February 16. As before, the 
lines were preceded by this note to the publisher: 


P[roserpina] D[aughter] to Ju[pite]r and Cfer]es, as also 
W{ife] to Pl[u]to and Q[uee}n of Hfe]ll, desires the following 
may be Recommended to Bfosto]n in her behalf, without any 
alteration, but just as they were given into the hands of A 
P[oor?] Little] Dfevil] at Hfell-]G[a]te, Feb. 12, 1731. 

Take Courage, Friends, for in This G[loom]y shade 

Ye for your selves have better int’rest made, 

Than I, when fore’d away, who was a harmless Maid; 

My Crime was not extravagantly great, 

I did but three Pomegranate Kernels eat, 

Which keeps me all my days in this most dreadful state, 

Your Guilt, as far again, surpasseth mine, 

As golden Phoebus doth the Moon out-shine, 

Above whose heads, great streams of Guiltless Blood 

Glide to and fro, like an impetuous Flood; 

For if a Male ye found, of Eloquence, 

Or Female, of some more than common Sense, 

Ye left the Orphans, for the Dead to Mourn, 

So took the Guiltless Parents in their Turn, 

Her for a Witch, and him, for a Wizard burn. 

Take my Advice, your Vice-Roy seems of Wit, 

Poyson or burn him, which ye think most fit. 

Then shall ye have the warmest Seat in all the Pit. 


Although the controversy between Governor and Assembly 
did not end, and Belcher was finally removed from office in 1741, 
the outburst of “rattling” lines did cease. The verses had doubt- 
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less delighted the public of New York and injected a little humor, 
largely at the expense of Boston, into one of the most burning 
and vexatious problems of the day. 
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THE GHOST IN THE OLD 
BERGEN HOUSE 


CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


HE Bergen house, sometimes called the De Hart-Bergen 

house, was one of the many homes of the old Dutch set- 

tlers that were sacrificed in the rush of Brooklyn’s rapid 
strides toward modernity. The original foundation was square 
in shape, and the home built upon it was of like form. In 1760, 
the first addition, including a dining room, a hall, and two smaller 
rooms, was made to the original house. Through the years other 
additions were constructed and alterations were made until at the 
time of its demolishment the house was a two-story structure with 
rambling wings and a gabled roof of three separate layers of hand- 
hewn cedar and hemlock shingles. Its spacious dimensions em- 
braced parlors and bedrooms, a slave kitchen, immense cellars 
provided with great vats and bins for storage of vegetables and 
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wines, and a dungeon for the confinement of malefactors against 
the stern Colonial laws. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century the Schermerhorn 
and the Bergen houses were reputed to be the oldest houses in 
Brooklyn. The exact date of the erection of the Bergen house is 
unknown. It was probably built by Simon Aerson De Hart, who 
emigrated to this country in 1664 and started housekeeping in 
the wilds of New Utrecht on the shore of Gowanus Cove. The 
date he arrived in America is arbitrarily accepted as the date for 
the building of this old homestead, which for more than three 
centuries stood near what is now the intersection of Third Ave- 
nue and Thirty-eighth Street in modern Brooklyn. We know for 
a certainty that the house was standing in 1679, because at that 
time it harbored for their short visit the two Labadists, Jasper 
Dankers and Peter Sluyter. These members of a religious fratern- 
ity that was established at Nieuwerd in Friesland visited this 
country to establish a branch here by attracting proselytes. In 
their Journal of a Voyage to New York they describe their over- 
night sojourn as guests of the hospitable Simon Aerson De Hart. 

Given vocal powers the sturdy, oaken timbers of the ax-hewn 
frame could have spun many an interesting yarn of love and of 
war. Romance did not pass the old homestead by. Under the locust 
tree that shaded the frame house, the moon beamed down upon 
plighted troths, and the night winds hushed to hear the impass- 
ioned words of love’s old story. If we accept tradition, clandestine 
romances recurred with alarming frequency. In every generation 
of the old Bergen family, a daughter eloped from under the vigi- 
lance of the paternal eye. On a pane of a window in one of the 
chambers on the second story were a number of closely written 
lines, engraved in the glass by the diamond that some waiting 
Bergen maiden carried next to her heart as a token of her lover's 
pledge. 

When the Revolutionary War broke out, the Bergen house, 
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which had served the Colonial wits and bons vivants as a rendez- 
vous, served the British officers as a headquarters. Located just 
south of the old King’s Highway, the house stood directly in the 
British line of battle. Among its quaint furnishings were many 
relics, such as bayonets, swords, and musket balls, of those tempes- 
tuous times. It is alleged that in its chambers General Burgoyne 
wrote the Battle of Brooklyn, a comedy that afterwards played at 
the old King’s Head Tavern on a lane now called Fulton Street. 
The text of this two-act farce, ridiculing the American Army and 
its officers, mentions more than once Bergen and his orchard. 

On the borders of a swamp in the rear of the old house an 
American outpost, according to tradition, encountered a body of 
British troops, and the casualties inflicted on both sides were the 
first in the Battle of Brooklyn. Tragedy knocked on the horizon- 
tally-divided door of the Bergen house itself when Simon Bergen, 
the builder’s grandson, died from loss of blood. A loaded musket 
which he was purchasing of a sailor accidentally discharged and 
shattered both his legs. 

The maidens of the Bergen line were celebrated for their 
ravishing beauty, and the sons were noted for their hardihood and 
courage. One night, when darkness covered the bosom of Gowanus 


Cove like a dark blanket, a number of sturdy sons of Bergen 


armed themselves, slipped from the shadows of the house, moved 
down the grassy slope, got into a skiff, and rowed with muffled 
oarlocks to the black hulk of an enemy warship, riding at anchor 
far out from shore. They leaped with panther-like suddenness 
upon the sleeping crew, trussed up some Hessian officers, and 
turned them as prisoners of war over to the American force at 
its headquarters near Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 

But those who once breathed under the gabled roof, trod the 
roughly-joined timbers, and ate the smoking viands from the huge 
fireplace of stone and Holland brick were flesh and blood persons, 
perceivable by all of the five different senses. The house, it 
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was rumored, harbored a tenant of an altogether different descrip- 


tion, who found seclusion and an abiding refuge within its walls. 
The annual emergence of this noisy ghost became a tradition 
through successive generations of the Bergen family. It was main- 
tained that the spirit was not only accoutered in the regimentals 
of Lord Howe, but that in appearance it also resembled the British 
general. 

The identification of the spirit could be proved by inference 
alone. While the British and General Howe occupied allotted 
portions of the Bergen homestead, some of the officers who had a 
proclivity for interior decoration hung three paintings on the wall 
of the broad hall. These oil paintings, allegedly from the brush 
of some British officer once stationed in the house, captured the 
fancy of Howe. The subjects of the paintings were the Prince of 
Wales, then a midshipman in the British Navy and afterwards 
William IV of England; a court lady holding in her hand a 
cornucopia, or horn of plenty; and a scene from the Battle of the 
Spurs. Because Howe admired the group of oils, ergo it was 
inferred that only his spirit would take the pains to doff shroud for 
uniform, rise from its burial place, and return periodically to look 
at the paintings. 

After peace was restored and the British forces had left Ameri- 
ca, the scattered members of the Bergen family returned to take 
residence and resume a quiet manner of life in their old home. 
The three paintings were allowed to remain exactly as the British 
officers had left them. 

The wraith followed a fixed pattern of conduct each time that 
it made its annual appearance. It made itself manifest precisely 
at midnight invariably on the anniversary of the Battle of Brook- 
lyn. Every year at this hour unaccountable noises behind the three 
paintings served as the prelude to a predictable series of happen- 
ings. The fall of firm, heavy footsteps, slowly descending the stair- 
case, always followed the strange sounds behind the paintings. 
The clanking of a sword and the metallic clink of spurs accom- 
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panied the steady tread of steps, which invariably paused directly 
in front of the paintings before passing on to the rear hall door. 
A rattling of chains and a creaking of drawn bolts would then be 
heard, the door would open, and the booted and spurred owner 
of the footsteps strode into the night. Silence again prevailed 
within the old house, while the ghost, it was believed, made a 
tour of the battlefields. 

On one occasion guests of the Bergens remained over night in 
the house on the eve of the battle anniversary. During the evening 
no mention was made of the unwelcome apparition that tenanted 
the old house, and no one noted that the anniversary date had 
surreptitiously come again. Sharp at midnight, after every one had 
retired to bed, the guests heard the stately tread of booted feet in 
the hall. Opening their bedroom door, they cried out, “Who's 
there?’ Only the cadenced fall of the heavy footsteps broke the 
deep silence in which the house was wrapped. The guests’ calls 
did, however, bring the members of the family to the scene. Every- 


body acknowledged having heard the same footsteps. It was then 
recalled that the date marked the anniversary of the Battle of 
Brooklyn. Lord Howe’s ghost had remembered, even if those in 
the house had forgotten. 
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BRINGING FOLK HEROES 
TO CHILDREN 


JAMES CLOYD BOWMAN 


Y MOST exciting experience as a writer came about 

in an unexpected way. It happened the teacher who 

was scheduled to give the course in literature for chil- 
dren was on leave doing graduate study. As head of the English 
department, it fell to me to conduct this course. 

While doing graduate work at Harvard University, I had 
studied American literature under Barrett Wendell, who was 
carrying on the humanist tradition of his teacher, James Russell 
Lowell. Under this provocative teacher, I became deeply inter- 
ested in American folklore. The writings of Frederick J. Turner 
had confirmed my belief in the significance of the frontier in 
American history. It was on the frontier that our folklore together 
with our backwoods humor developed. These had, in fact, grown 
up together in the wide open places, and without restraint. They 
were part and parcel of our American way of life. 

Much of the material used in literature for children is the 
folklore of the various European and Asiatic worlds. Included 
are the folk-hero stories that are classified as epic literature. 
These are the stories of the demi-gods and supernatural heroes 


of ages past. No one, however, up to this time, had considered our 


American folk characters suitable to be put into stories for boys 
and girls. They were considered too wild and uncouth. 

At the time, I was living in the Lake Superior country, the 
land of the lumberjack. The Paul Bunyan tall tales were begin- 
ning to take the country by storm. Everybody was telling these 
stories, and, of course, I was collecting them for use, as I thought, 
in a magazine article. 
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Two weeks before my course in children’s literature was to 
end, the thought came to me that Paul Bunyan would make a 
wonderful humorous demigod or superman for children. I could 
not get the idea out of my mind. I was like the prospector whose 
Geiger counter runs crazy hour after hour. I was sure I had found 
a vein of rich ore. If I didn’t write my story immediately, I was 
sure somebody else would. 

The two weeks that followed were the longest I have ever 
experienced. As a prospector, I had staked my claim, but I was 
stranded on my way to the land office to register my findings. 

I told no one what was going on inside my mind, but somehow 
everyone seemed to sense that something stranger than usual had 
happened to me. Even though my wife said nothing, I knew she 
was thinking I was making ready to go off on another writing 
venture. Each day I went through the motions of meeting my 
classes, dishing out examinations, handing in grades. 

Writing had long been my favorite hobby. For some years 
previously I had spent my summer vacations at camp. Fishing has 
also been a hobby. The result was that I worked hard at my type- 
writer during the morning and harder at my fishing the rest of 
the day. Often my wife and I went on outdoor excursions. I love 
to talk to all sorts of people, especially the natives. I had thus 
fixed the habit of writing during the forenoon. 

At last, my grades were in the Register’s office. I had eighteen 
days of freedom during the Christmas recess. 

The first morning I was up an hour earlier than usual. I 
wolfed my breakfast, hurried into my study, and closed the 
door. My typewriter started clicking as fast as my fingers could 
race across the keyboard. When I reached the end of the first 
chapter of my story, I woke suddenly as from a dream. My watch 
said it was 12:35. I held my watch to my ear, and sure enough it 
was ticking. My wife had my dinner ready and waiting. 

After I had eaten, I changed into my heavy Mackinaw coat 
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and goloshes, put on my fur cap and mittens. I took up my snow- 
shoes, boarded the street car and rode to the end of the line. 
There I strapped on my snowshoes and mushed three miles along 
the unused inner trail that paralleled the shore of Lake Superior. 
In solitude, I enjoyed the magic artistry of snow and wind and 
frost sprites. I studied the stories of the snowshoe rabbits as writ- 
ten in their telltale tracks. One rabbit, I learned, had been un- 
lucky. He had allowed himself to be served up for the midnight 
snack of some great white owl. While I am contemplating this 
tragedy, I was suddenly startled. A few feet in front of me, a 
ruffed grouse popped out from beneath the snow and thundered 
off fast as a jet plane. And all this while, I was breathing in the 
cold biting air that came bouncing down out of Hudson Bay. 

Next morning I was up before daylight. I shut myself in my 
study and wrote as fast as my fingers could fly. When I awoke at 
the end of my second chapter, my watch told me it was 1:05. 
During the afternoon I took another walk on my snowshoes, but 
over a different trail. Thus I continued day after day. The only 
variation was that often I wrote two shorter chapters instead of 
one. In all, my story contained twenty-seven chapters. 

During this time my wife and I attended four dinner-bridge 
parties and the annual community-college dance. This was given 
for the college students who were home for the holidays. In addi- 
tion to these innocent diversions, we entertained in our home a 
number of former students and friends. All the while I was away 
from my typewriter I felt a strange exhilaration. It was not unlike 
the mental alertness I have felt while running a fever after a 
serious operation. I finished the last chapter of my story the 
day before I was scheduled to meet my classes. I had lost seven 
pounds, and for the following month or two I was low on energy. 
Something vital had gone out of me. 

After my story had cooled off for a few days, I made an objec- 
tive examination to find out what I had written. To my surprise, 
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I found I had written a humorous epic, with Paul Bunyan its 
superman, but with a merry dancing dimple in the middle of his 
boyish cheek. The many and varied individual tall tales were 
woven into one continuous narrative. Each anecdote was fitted 
neatly into place, like the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, to make a com- 
plete and unified story. 

And most surprising of all, I had created a magical world in 
which the tall tales, from the point of view of the reader’s 
imagination, might logically be expected to happen. My story 
opened with “Once in a Blue Moon,” which meant, but once in 
a thousand years. The trees were all waiting impatiently to be 
freed so that they could travel and see the big world. Paul later 
came to free them. While they were being freed, I had sketched in 
a fact history of the lumber industry. The story ended with the 
freed trees talking about the destiny that had befallen them. 

In this blending of fancy with fact, tall tale with history, I 
had done little objective planning. As soon as one chapter was 
finished, the next chapter was waiting to be set down. I had little 
idea what my characters would do or say. They were so real to 
me that they did and said what they pleased, and so wrote my 
story for me. 

I gave my story to one of my students who was working his way 
through college. He was not a professional typist, but his copy 
was readable. Then I sent the manuscript to the Century Com- 
pany, and within a few months it was published. 

Despite the fact this was a new venture in children’s literature, 
my story had a good press. ‘To be sure, a good many teachers and 
junior librarians and parents thought my story a mistake. They 
had long been idealizing Little Lord Fauntleroy before their 
children. They were sure Paul’s lack of correct grammar, dress, 
and parlor manners would corrupt the youth. But instead of being 
corrupted, the boys and girls enjoyed the story no end. 

The San Francisco News commented: “Paul Bunyan has at 
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last been put into a book for children. Why do you suppose no 
one ever thought of this before?” In his review, William Allen 
White wrote: “This is a delightful book. If you want to buy a 
book for a boy that you will enjoy yourself, go and get it.” The 
Knickerbocker Press said, “These stories are full of the dream of 
youth, full of happiness and joy,” and from The Boston Globe 
this word, “The pages are full of things boys and girls will revel 
in.” 

The success of my Paul Bunyan encouraged me to try my 
hand at Pecos Bill. I was given sabbatical leave to complete my 
research. This time I gave myself three months to do the writing. 
My mood was not as intense as in the writing of Paul Bunyan, 
but again my characters wrote the story for me. | 

When I tried to get this story published, I found public opin- 
ion still uncertain about the worth of American folklore for 
children. I had to find another publisher. 

My Pecos Bill hit the jackpot. It became a Junior Literary 
Guild selection. It missed by one vote being a Newbery Prize 
Winner. The New York Herald Tribune judges placed it among 
its Honor Books with the citation: “For its addition of a new hero 
to American folklore.” It has gone through one reprinting after 
another and is considered by some to be modern classic. It was 
one of the books our government had translated into German in 
an attempt to indoctrinate European boys and girls in democracy. 

Later, my John Henry brought our American Negro folklore 
to boys and girls. This story was illustrated by the Art Department 
of Tuskegee Institute. Little, Brown has recently published my 
Mike Fink, the folk hero of the keelboat age. I’m hoping to add 
Johnny Appleseed to my list of folk heroes. 

My approach to folklore has been from the traditional literary 


point of view. A truly great folk personality always leaves in his 
trail thousands of different anecdotes. With the passing of the 
years, these became legends. These legends are illustrations of the 
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outstanding traits of the hero’s personality and character, and 
illuminate these in a way that facts, in themselves, never can. 
Later, some author with penetrating insight and understanding 
uses these legends to make the hero live in the imagination of his 
readers. 

Then, later, along came the fact-finders, who are often out to 
debunk the legends. These bloodhounds usually hope to stir up 
a civet cat or at least a ring-tailed roarer. Recently the coffin of a 
second-rate poet was unsealed in the hope of proving that Shake- 
speare was a third or fourth rate actor. Our most celebrated fact- 
finders gathered at the Library of Congress not so long ago, hop- 
ing that the papers which were being opened to the public for the 
first time would reveal the long imagined skeleton in Lincoln’s 
closet. The trouble with this sort of thing is that the fact-finders 
have their own axes to grind. But the epic lives on and on. It is 
not merely the story of one man’s life. It is, in a larger way, the 
record of the hero’s period of history. 

Do not mistake my point of view. Fact-finding is a very neces- 
sary work. All good writing must be based upon facts. It is only 
when the fact-finder slants his point of view for his own personal 
gain that he becomes a nuisance. It was once my privilege to sit 
for a year in a class room under Kittredge at Harvard. During this 
time three plays of Shakespeare were dissected. ‘‘Kit’’ always said 
when a fact-finder didn’t have the brains to fathom the rich per- 


sonality of Shakespeare that he usually tried to prove that some- 
one else wrote the inimitable plays. The same thing is true of 


those who cannot penetrate the supreme genius of Lincoln. They 
usually try to prove that some slick politician was Lincoln’s father. 

Should our American Civilization be bombed off the map 
tomorrow, our contribution to the world’s civilization would sur- 
vive through our folk culture heroes. Washington and Franklin 
and Jefferson and Edison, and more especially, Lincoln, to name 
a few, are permanent beacon lights, for voyagers from many lands. 
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In a very different way, our minor deities, in whom our com- 
mon folk glorify themselves and their dreams of democracy, are 
no less important. Without such heroes as Daniel Boone, Johnny 
Appleseed, Pecos Bill, and Davy Crockett, common folk at home 
and abroad would suffer real loss. 

What effect my own pioneering has had in bringing our 
American folk heroes to the attention of junior readers, I do not 
know. I’m happy that my heroes are all doers and builders; and 
that my stories have brought happy hours to a million and more 
of our boys and girls. It’s my experience that young readers are 
inspired to find out what fun strong men have in doing great 
deeds. And so I look back on my eighteen lucid days with a good 
deal of pleasure. 





THE “MONEY DIGGERS” OF ROSE 


LAURENCE A. JOHNSON 


S A LAD I heard innumerable stories about the early days 
when the county of Wayne was being settled. Some of 
these stories, related by the older people, were about 

such religious groups as the Mormons at Palmyra, the Fox Sisters 
and spiritualism at Hydesville, and the Shaker colony at Sodus. 
And there were stories about other less famous religious and emo- 
tional movements. I was told about certain people in the township 
of Rose who were said to have roamed the fields and woods at 
night. They carried torchlights and lanterns, and they searched 
for buried treasure and precious stone. 

In his History of Wayne County (1877), Professor W. H. 
McIntosh describes a group whom I believe to be the sect my 
older friends recalled: 


About thirty-five or forty years ago a number of people in this 
part of the county worked themselves into the delusion that “money- 
chests” of gold and precious stones lay buried beneath the surface 
of this town, to which they were guided by invisible spirits through 
a “medium.” On several farms northeast of Rose Valley they assem- 
bled at night and silently dug for the treasure. A single word spoken 
before it was found was fatal; the treasure would disappear, and the 
evil spirits would rise against them. In this way the delusion was 
fed and kept ablaze by those interested, who were always sure to 
break the silence, when the deluded would run frightened away. 

On one occasion a kettle was previously buried, and when struck 
with a spade an exclamation caused the treasure to vanish. To these 
ignorant men this supplied the most absolute proof, and the effects 
of this foolish delusion are visible in many places by partially filled 
excavations, where they labored with a zeal and energy worthy a 
better cause. There is probably no locality in the world that has not 
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had its superstition, which the glare of science and education only 
partially dispels. 

The interpreter of the “money-diggers,” as they were called, pre- 
tended to see the “money-chests,” or hidden treasure, through a large, 
peculiar stone, which he always retained with him. He held it to his 
eyes, and claimed the power to see through it into the earth. Several 
visionary citizens of this town, with more strangers who came here 
regularly, united in their mystic meetings previous to all their dig- 
gings. As an inducement to persons predisposed to the marvelous, it 
was related that the son of a certain minister, then living in town, 
who was eighteen years of age and of good habits, saw, one evening, 
in his father’s granary, which was lighted up by supernatural light, 
an image in the form of a “little child.” Then again it appeared in 
his bed-chamber, and, when addressed by the young man, replied 
that it was from the “Court of Glory,” and had come to reveal to him 
the hidden treasures of the earth, and that if he would pray for the 
span of seven days it would appear the next time in the form of a 
“beautiful young lady.” In due time the “beautiful young lady” 
appeared and made the promised revelation, the circle was formed, 
one of the number was made captain, and the digging commenced. 
Night after night was passed in hard labor under the particular 
direction of this invisible spirit. Circles were carefully marked out 
around the pit to keep the devil out. The money, or a portion of it, 
was to be used for charitable purposes, and to alleviate the sufferings 
of humanity. 

But after many fruitless attempts and much disappointment the 
captain, becoming incredulous, and losing confidence in the invis- 
ible guide, through the interpreter, denounced the “beautiful spirit” 
as being the devil. Of course this rebellious action could not be toler- 
ated, and must be put down. Accordingly, the captain was notified 
in writing to appear on a certain day to a trial before the spirits and 
the circle. On the back of the notice he wrote “protested,” but 
named a day one week later, when the circle convened and the trial 
began. Innumerable spirits were seen by the minister and his son, 
and from ten A. M. to four P. M. the patriarchs of old were called 
as witnesses, and everything was going against the captain. The last 
witness was the spirit of Samuel, the prophet. The captain with all 
his power conjured Samuel to tell the truth and reveal the devil’s 
work. He was just ready to give up his case when, to his astonishment, 
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and the dismay of the circle, the prophet began performing under 
his own control. The preacher and his son burst into tears to see 
poor old Samuel hopping about the room on one foot, then down on 
the floor, playing bear, with a great load on his back. The captain, 
having absolute control of the spirit, conjured him to faithfully 
answer such questions as he should put to him. “Can you at pleasure 
transform yourself into a ‘devil,’ ‘lamb,’ or ‘young lady’?” Answer, 
“I can.” “Have you been the only witness here today in the form 
of all the old patriarchs?” Answer, “I have.” “Are you the devil him- 
self?” Answer, “I am.” The captain was triumphant. 

The deluded parson, son, and all the circle were ready to give up 
that it was all the work of the devil. Yet to such an extent did the 
captan believe in the power of the devil that he related, as a real 
occurence, that a friend of his, while riding, was seized and taken 
up by the devil, carried through the air several miles, and, after a 
terrible struggle and fright, was released and dropped in a barn-yard. 
The captain was sent for, who, with the aid of a physician, restored 
him. It was stated that many a time while the others were in the pit 
digging for their “gold” and “‘money-chests” the devil would appear 
to the sentry on the watch in the form of a bellowing bull, or by 
heavy sounds of groaning, or shrieks, which would put the whole 
party to flight. 


I also heard of other people and of their strange behavior in 
the early religious meetings where speakers whipped the people 
into a kind of frenzy. The old-timers called this “getting the 
power.” Influenced by this “power,” folks would jump up and 
down, shout and yell, and do outlandish things. For instance, one 
rather small man, when he got the “power,” is said to have run 
about the meeting in imitation of a galloping horse. Up and down 


the aisles he went, yelling that he was on his way to eternal glory. 
Anyone who wished might climb on his back and so be carried to 
salvation. As he went cantering along, one of his neighbors, who 
was twice his size, let out a shriek, leaped into the air, and came 
down astride the little fellow’s shoulders. 





WOODSTOCK LORE 
NEVA SHULTIS 


The following are reprinted from From Sunset to Cock’s Crow, a 
collection of Woodstock folklore compiled by Miss Neva Shultis and 
published by the Historical Society of Woodstock. Copies of this fas- 
cinating booklet may be secured from the Woodstock Society. The Editor. 


I. Home Remedies 


. Skunk’s grease for croup (melted and swallowed) . 

. Woodchuck grease for stiff or sore muscles. 

. Bark of spotted maple (shadblow), steeped, and water used for 
wet dressing to reduce inflammation. 

. Boneset tea for anything that ails you. 

. Pennyroyal or catnip tea for colic. 

. Princess Pine, steeped, for bad kidneys. 

. Wintergreen leaves, steeped, for pain in joints from rheumatism. 
. Turpentine and lard, hot flaxseed poultice, hot onion poultice, 
hot potato poultice, mustard plaster, for cold in chest. 

. Hot onion poultice applied to soles of feet for fever. 

. Sulphur, molasses and cream-of-tartar for spring tonic. 

. Sweet flag, usually dried, for appetite. 

. Raw egg in sherry wine for strength. 

. Pure pitch, or soap and sugar, for drawing a splinter. 

. Plantain leaves for corns or bunions (crushed and bound on). 

. Plantain leaves for mosquito bites (also crushed) . 

. Silver leaf for poison ivy (rubbed on). 

. Saltpetre for poison ivy or oak (made into solution of one tea- 
spoon to a pint of water). 

. Mud for bee sting. 

. Cobwebs or cotton lint for bleeding. 

. Berries of mountain ash, steeped in molasses, for cough syrup— 
also, butter, molasses, and vinegar steeped. 

. Marrow of jawbone of pigs for mumps(bone cooked marrow 
extracted and dried) . 
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22. Poultice of tea leaves for burns. 
23. Laurel leaves, steeped, for itch. 


II. Colloquial Expressions 


. “She sat herself in a butter tub” means she married well. 

. “She laid her egg beside her nest” means she made a mistake. 

. “She can talk the legs off an iron kettle.” 

. “She looks like the Devil’s Rag young’un.” 

. “If you lay down with dogs you must expect to get fleas.” 

. “Flowers out of season—trouble without reason.” 

. “There’s a new hand at the bellows today” means change of 
weather. 


III. Superstitions 


Never set a hen on Sunday—the eggs that hatch will all be roost- 
ers. (Marie Siemsen, Sawkill) 
If you forget something and have to go back into the house for it, sit 
down and count ten, or you will have bad luck. 
(Helen Buttrick, Woodstock) 
See a pin and pick it up, 
All the day you'll have good luck; 
See a pin and leave it lay, 
Bad luck will follow you all day. 
(Hermine Kutzchbach, Bearsville) 
If you spill salt, throw some over your shoulder to avoid trouble. 
(Bessie Stowall, Woodstock) 
If you wear something red, no harm will come to you. 
(Daisy Montgomery, Woodstock) 
Comb your hair after dark, 
Comb sorrow to your heart. 
(Josephine Neher, Woodstock) 
Everything happens in threes. (Bill Hutty, Woodstock) 
It’s bad luck, if you are walking with someone, to part by a tree. 
(Doris Hutty, Woodstock) 
It’s bad luck to start anything on Friday. (Louise Irish, Woodstock) 
It’s bad luck to walk under a ladder. (Cecile MacReady, Woodstock) 
Never pass anyone on the stairs—it’s bad luck. 
Crossing two knives means a quarrel. (Muriel Schmidt, Woodstock) 
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It’s bad luck to ask a red-headed woman to a wedding. 
Its bad luck to give away a good-luck token. 
(Anna Carolan, Woodstock) 
Bird flying in your house means a death. (Elsa Frank, Woodstock) 
Kill the first snake you see in the spring and you will kill an 
enemy. (Marie Siemsen, Sawkill) 
If a guest leaves a wet diaper in your house, there will be a baby 
there within a year. (Agnes S. Smith, Kingston) 
You must put a four-leaf clover in your shoe to bring good luck. 
(Joan Stowater, Woodstock) 
Plant things that grow underground on the wane of the moon; 
things that grow above ground on the waxing of the moon. 
(Francis Dederick, Woodstock) 
The devil will roost on your ridge-pole, if you burn sassafras wood. 
(Claire Friedberg, Woodstock) 
Wandering Jew in the house brings bad luck. 
If a hearse stops in front of your house, you'll have a death in six 
months. (Lottie Dock, Woodstock) 
If the clock is not stopped during a funeral of someone in the house, 
it brings bad luck. (Arthur Kurtznacker, Kingston) 
Make a wish on a white horse, but don’t look at it after it passes 
or you won’t get your wish. (Alene Frost, Woodstock) 
The date of the first snow-storm is the number of snow-storms 
during the winter. (Arthur MacDaniel, Shady) 
The last three days of a season rule the next three months. 
(Eugene Hoyt, Shady) 
If a pig is killed when it is in heat, the fat will spatter over the 
stove, and you can’t do anything with it. (Mary Johnson, Chichester) 





ZADOCK PRATT’ BIG DAY 


MORITZ A. JAGENDORF 


ANY fine tales are told about Zadock Pratt, who lived 
not far from Catskill. Here is one of them. 

Zadock Pratt said he’d make a fortune, and so he 
did—and in mighty good time, too. He was honest and he worked 
hard, as most men did in the olden days. He made enough to build 
a town he called Prattsville. 

“Tl not call it ‘Zadock,’” he said. ‘““That’s a name for one 
only, and that one is me. This town is only the beginning. You'll 
hear more of me.” 

He had his image and that of his son carved in stone so all 
the world would see and remember him for the rest of time. “I’m 


the most marvelous man our land has ever produced, folks say,” 
he commented in a way which would make you think he, too, 
believed it, “and I must live accordingly.” 

One hot June day he was sitting with friends and planning 
the Fourth of July celebration for the town of Catskill. In those 
days it was the custom for the bigwigs of the town to arrange a 
fitting celebration for the Day of Independence. 


One after another of the men mentioned having a parade of 
marching men in uniforms and bands playing, of fireworks, of 
food and drink. ‘““That may be good enuf for you,” Zadock said, 
‘but its not good enuf for me. I'll add my own bit to show Catskill 
and the whole United States something never seen before.” 

‘“What’ll that be, Zadock Pratt?” 

“You'll see when the day comes ‘round. You don’t spill good 
news like green pods.” 

Soon everyone knew that their own Zadock Pratt, the most 
wonderful man in all the land, was preparing something very 
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special for the Fourth of July celebration. Excitement ran high 
as heaven, for when Zadock Pratt did something he did it good 
and proper. 

The Fourth was a shiny and hot day. Everybody who could 
move a foot was out. Men appeared with sabers and guns; women 
and children were dressed in Sunday best. And everybody waited 
for Zadock Pratt. 

But what was Zadock Pratt doing? I'll tell you what he was 
doing. First he went to his big closet where he kept his winter 
clothes and took out the heaviest winter coat, the one that kept 
him warm when it was thirty below zero. Then he went to the 
horse stall where he told his hired man to pull out his finest sled, 
the black one with the red trimmings. 

“What yer goin’ t’ do with a sled on a hot Fourth of July?” 
the hired man asked. 

“You'll see soon enuf. Now get out the two white trotters 
I use for special days, and hitch them on the sled.” 

Well, the hired man’s eyes were as wide as the moon, but he 
kept his mouth shut. He had always known that his master was 
a queer one. 

Then Zadock Pratt put on that thick fur coat, got into the 
sled, and started toward Catskill. 


By now the day had become a regular sizzler. The people were 
sweating, talking high, and celebrating. There was a lot of speech 
making and shouting, singing, band playing, eating, and drink- 
ing. Everyone was feeling mighty fine when—Zadock Pratt, dressed 
in the thick fur coat, came driving up the street in his fine sled 
behind the two prancing horses. 


For a whole minute not a person said a word. Then a roar 
that could be heard in the highest heavens went up for the most 
wonderful man the country had ever produced. They all knew 
that only Zadock Pratt could have done such a thing on the 
Fourth of July. Who else would have thought of such a daring 
deed to entertain the folks of Catskill? 
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And that’s the kind of a man Zadock Pratt was back in the 
olden, golden days when men not only built cities, but also cre- 
ated their own honest, simple pleasures. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Fiddlefoot Jones of the North Woods by Philip D. Jordan is the 
best mystery-adventure-folklore book for youngsters from eight to 
fourteen I have come across in many years. Every chapter has excite- 
ment and suspense, and there are folktales, legends and also enough 
information about camping, fishing and trapping to help anyone live 
in the woods properly. Two boys, Kit and Sandy, and their father go 
to visit Plum Nelly—a real character whom the author knew as a boy 
and from whom he heard these days—at Broadwater Bay in Minne- 
sota. Plum Nelly, a true deep woodsman, takes them on fishing — 
to the town dance, and shares with them all of the activities that fill 
his daily life in the woods. (Vanguard Press) M.A.]. 


Barnum, Showman of America by Helen Wells, a book rich in 
vivid detail and historical background, is based on Barnum’s auto- 
biographical writings and uses a good deal of Barnum’s own words. 
The book delineates the varied aspects of the showman’s colorful 
career, the persons he introduced to audiences the world over, and 
the great and near great whose paths he crossed. (David McKay Co., 
239 pp., $3.50) 


Igloos, Yurts, and Totem Poles chronicles the life and customs of 
thirteen peoples around the globe through narratives in which a child 
of each culture describes his people. The most obscure of the world’s 
cultures are introduced. More than seventy illustrations accompany 
the stories. This book, which ought to be especially appealing to nine 
to twelve year olds, was written by four members of the staff of the 
Hamburg Museum of Ethnology and Prehistory and edited by Fried- 
rich Boer. (Pantheon Books, 124 pp., $3.50) 


My Life as an Indian is Robert E. Gard’s adaptation for thildren 
of James Willard Schultz's autobiography. For two generations the 
author’s name has intrigued young and old, and his flight from New 
England to the homeland of the Plains Indians has no doubt inspired 
many whose escapes were frustrated. This book has the sound and 
color of real life, and the author’s narrative sense, keen observation 
and sympathy for the Indians make the book fascinating. (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 151 pp., $3.) 





EDITORIAL 


OUR VANISHING FOLKLORE 


JAMES M. EDMUNDS 


NTIL fairly recently when a group of amateur and pro- 

fessional folklorists have entered the picture, folklore 

has been what the word implies, the lore of the folk, 
passed on from generation to generation by word of mouth—a 
father instructing a son in when to plant or liarvest crops, or how 
to cut a mortice and tenon, or how to shoe a horse; a mother tell- 
ing a daughter how to bake a cake, make soap, dip candles, or 
patch a quilt; the younger child learning from the older all there 
was to know about playing a game, getting rid of warts, or where 
to find the earliest flowers in spring; and for all age groups, the 
stories, tales, anecdotes and songs of the past—family, local, or 
national—as passed down from one generation to the next. 

Much of the lore of the people was learned by the younger 
generation sitting at or on the knees of the spinster great aunts. 
Those wonderful story tellers could make the tales of when 
“grandpa” was a boy last through many a long winter evening as 
they sat by the fireplace, or, during the later period, before the 
round bellied sitting room stove with its isinglass windows through 
which the glowing coals shed a soft warm light on listener and 
story teller. And the tales told were not merely time-fillers like 
so many of the modern television shows. They told of strength, 
of courage, of, inventiveness; they told of odd characters from the 
past like old Dot-and-go-one, so named because he had a peg leg 
that made a dot in between the more usual marks left by the other 
foot. These spinster great aunts, so unlike the Aunty Mames of 
the present, who lived with married brothers, had one primary 
function—to entertain the very young generation, to make the 
past live for them. 
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One told of how grandma, with never a moment of hesitation, 
killed the copperhead that came out from a hole in the porch floor 
and threatened her youngest child, who, fascinated by the snake, 
was crawling toward it. She told of how grandpa had to walk five 
miles to school, and how, in the cold winter days, his mother 
baked potatoes in the ashes of the fireplace early enough so that 
he would have one hot potato to carry in each hand to keep it 
warm as he started on that long walk. He would eat the cold po- 
tatoes for his lunch. 


The past really came alive with the story of grandma’s father 
who had to hitch up the team and gather the men of the neigh- 
borhood to bring the children home from school in the gathering 
dusk because a wolf pack was on the prowl. The past was also 
the tale of great grandfather who came down into western New 
York to find new land to settle. Well equipped with a knap-sack 
of food, his gun, and plenty of powder, he left his Jefferson 


County home. But he had to swim the Oswego River and there 
he got into trouble, for the temporary raft he made to carry his 
provisions, gun, and powder overturned and all he saved were 
three water-soaked, homemade crackers that floated on the water's 
surface. 

Great aunt was also able to answer questions about the many 
mementos of the past still to be found in the barns and attic. The 
two ox yokes hanging in the carriage house were good for an 
evening’s story book account of the long and slow trip from Jeffer- 
son County, and all the family brought with them. The oxen must 
have been a sturdy pair to have hauled all they did in one trip; 
but the spinning wheels, two for wool and one for flax, the big 
tiger maple rope bed now resting under the eaves of the attic, the 
bush axe, pit-saw, and other long unused tools hanging in the 
shop, were all evidence that they did haul a mighty big load, for 
these things had come in with the family. 

The myrtle covered mound of earth in the center of the yard 
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was good for another evening, for it marked the spot where the 
log cabin had stood, the cabin in which the family had lived until 
they had time to build a better home—the house being built only 
after the barns were completed, for the needs of the cattle and the 
crops were greater than those of the human beings who cared for 
them. 

And the house itself with its central chimney with fireplaces 
on either side downstairs and one upstairs in the big west bed- 
room and its six-foot deep beehive oven were good for other eve- 
nings of story telling; of the firing of the oven with hard maple 
and then baking a week’s or a month’s supply of bread, pies, cakes, 
or cookies, beginning with those things that needed the hottest 
oven first and then following an orderly progression to the last 
which needed only a slow oven. There was even one story that 
hinted at the modern convenience, the deepfreeze. In winter they 
would bake eighteen or twenty mince pies at a time and then put 
them in the spare bedroom upstairs to freeze till needed. 

Another item in the house was good for several stories. Behind 
the door in the sewing room was great aunt’s father’s Billinghurst 
rifle with its powder horns, patch makers, bullet moulds, and 
leather apron in which a!l the hunter’s paraphenalia could be 
carried when he went on hunting trips. The small boy who was 
allowed on rare occasions to hold the rifle thought that his great 
grandfather must have been a powerful man to have carried that 
rifle on the trips he made to see his sister who had married and 
gone way out to Ohio. Great grandfather could get a ride in the 
stage coach only as far as Buffalo and the rest of the way he had 
to walk. Those adventurous hiking trips lost nothing in the re- 
telling. 

There was one other type of story that never failed to hold the 
youngsters spellbound. Great aunt’s first school teacher, Jennie 
Barr, who lived with the family during the school months, was an 
heroic figure. To the youngsters she was a very real person, for 
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her skates with brass runners that curled up over the toe and 
ended in a large brass ball were still kept in the beehive oven 
and were the first skates on which three generations of the family 
learned to skate. But Jennie Barr’s greatest claim to fame in the 
eyes of the children was that she had known Mary Jemison and 
had told many tales to great aunt about the White Woman of the 
Genesee. These tales, retold many times, were better with each 
repetition. 

Great Aunt has been dead for nearly forty years after having 
lived to be nearly ninety—a storyteller to three generations. The 
stories she told can never be recaptured in anything like authentic 
detail since only one generation to whom she told them still sur- 
vives. Great Aunt was Roxanna Augusta Edmunds, born in 1839 
and named for the wife of Alexander the Great, whose exploits 
her father was reading about at the time of her birth. The tales 
she told were, in many instances, twice told tales for she had 
learned many of them from another spinster aunt of another gen- 
eration, Ruth Edmunds, born in 1796, a woman whose father had 
fought in the Revolutionary war. 

Here, then, is a chain of story-telling involving five generations 
of one family whose first business became the buying of uncleared 
land, settling it, building buildings, selling the whole at a profit, 
and moving on to new lands. It covers much of the pioneer history 
and way of doing things—farming, building, cooking, caring for 
the sick, in northern and western New York. As late as 1900, any- 
one interested in these areas could have learned much at first or 
second hand. Now that opportunity is gone so far as this one 
source is concerned; it is gone so far as any direct personal con- 
tact with any who were pioneers in western New York are con- 
cerned. Much of what has been lost can be reconstructed by the 
scholars, but the warm, intimate detail of daily living that went 
with it cannot so easily be reconstructed. 

There are still some sources available but they are disappear- 
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ing fast, and will also be gone beyond recall unless many people 
become interested in seeking them out and preserving them. Let 


me give some illustrations of items worth preserving. 

In Orleans county there are still living descendents of William 
Tenner, one of the first permanent settlers in the county. In his 
old age he wrote a sixteen page account of his first years—an 
account preserved on yellowing paper and still unpublished. The 


account includes comment on the cold year of 1816, when it snow- 
ed every month in the year and nothing ripened. It tells of how 
one family, the next summer, cut some grain early and hung it in 
the fireplace to dry sooner than it would had it remained in the 
field. Their purpose? To taste bread once again and earlier than 
they could have had they left the grain to ripen in the field. Ten- 
ner says, of one pig they had: 


We fed all our corn to one hog that had run in the woods 
during the summer. I thought then, and I think now, had 
he been let into the woods before I butchered him he would 
have tested the speed of the best dog around before he could 
have been caught. The sidepork from him would burn to 
the spider in cooking for it did not contain enough fat to 
fry it. 

Ruth Gould Hall, also of Orleans county, has the account 
books of two of her ancestors who were among the earliest store- 
keepers in the county. The books are interesting, not only for 
prices of items bought and sold, but for other items that were 
entered in them. If someone came into the store and mentioned a 
new way of cooking a dish, that recipe went into the book. Among 
the recipes are such interesting ones as the following: 


Togas Bread 


3 cups of sweet milk, 1 cup of sour, 
3 cups of Indian meal, 1 cup of flour; 
Of soda sufficient a teaspoon to fill, 
The same of salt will season it well; 
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A cup of molasses will make it quite sweet, 
And a very good dish for a Yankee to eat. 
John Kirby’s unpublished day book. 


Snow Indian Bread 


Take | quart of corn meal and mix intimately with a large 

tablespoonful of lard. Then take 2 quarts of new snow and 

stir it in well and quick with a spoon, and immediately 

pack it closely in a pan or a basin in which it is to be baked. 

Give it a good, hot, quick oven. Takes about three quarters 

of an hour to bake. 

Nancy Hastings Marston’s unpublished account book. 

There is also a recipe for snow pancakes which required that you 
get the batter ready, using less milk than usual, and then you 
would “rush out” and gather new fallen snow, beat it quickly 
and bake immediately. The new snow would, it seems, do very 
well as a leavening agent in a frontier area where the commercial 
product was scarce. 

Another recipe from the Marston account book, called ‘‘Poor 
Man’s Pudding,” throws some light on the times. The ingredi- 
ents are: six eggs, 1 pint of sour cream, | cup of butter, 114 cups 
of sugar, 1 teaspoon soda, 14 teaspoon of nutmeg, 2 tablespoons 
of flour. Today, this would scarcely be a poor man’s pudding, but, 
since in those times even the poorest man would probably have 
a cow and a few hens, the ingredients would not be as costly as 
today. 

Other recipes from the same source suggest that the housewife 
of those days had more time to prepare meals than she does today. 
One, an Indian pudding, required that after first steaming certain 


of the ingredients until sticky and then adding others, the pud- 


ding be baked five hours. One recipe, a vinegar pie, in which the 
filling consists of soda crackers soaked in water until they become 
mush to which was added vinegar and molasses for flavoring, sug- 
gests the narrow limits of variety available to the early housewife. 

If these account books have survived to the present to give 
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their picture of life in Orleans county in the early days, surely in 
attics in other parts of the country there are also stored away vivid 
accounts of how our early settlers lived, accounts which should be 
preserved and made available to the folklorist and the historian. 

Not only are there account books, but there are many unpub- 
lished letters like two I have before me, both written during the 
Civil War, one to the writer’s minister, a Mr. Haskell of Penfield, 
New York, and the other to the minister’s daughter. They contain 
various intimate pictures of what a soldier’s life was like. One 
written on October 25, 1862, just before an attack down the Shen- 
andoah Valley, says in part: 


Our convenience for writing is very poor. We are not always 
in position for writing, for when the weather is bad we cannot 
take a sheet of paper in our hands without soiling to such a 
degree it is not fit to put in a envelope. Ink is also scarce, 
and our writing desk is our knee and our paper is placed on 
our tin plate or a piece of board if we are lucky enough to 
get a piece (for boards are as scarce as specie) in this position 
seated on the ground or on our knap-sack most do our 
writing. I have had the pleasure of writing at a table in two 
or three instances. 


The second to Miss Haskell, daughter of the minister, was writ- 
ten January 16, 1863, from Annunciation Square, New Orleans, 
and says in part: 


Our rations consist of pork or salt junk for breakfast and 
coffee, and for dinner bean soup or pea soup, and supper tea 
and rice or hominy. Yesterday our cook made some “Dese- 
cated Potatoes” for dinner and it was so poor they had to cook 
another dinner immediately. Our mess draw our pork raw 
and trade it for mackerel and our extra rations of bread we 
trade for sweet potatoes, so you see we live high. 


Such letters add little to our knowledge of the tactics of the Civil 
War, but they do give a warm and intimate picture of how the 
soldier lived. 
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In the first half of this article I have tried to recall vague 
memories of my own childhood, stories learned from Aunt Sue— 
that rather than Roxanna was the name by which her family 
knew her. These stories told of the family move to Brighton 
Township in Monroe County and of how life was lived there in 
the first half of the last century. Nearly a half century separates 
me from the telling, and accurate detail can never be recalled. In 
the second half I have given a few of the illustrations of what I 
or my students have found of still available, though up to now 
unused materials for a reconstruction of the past. Surely, if search- 
ers look hard enough in attics and old trunks, a much richer pic- 
ture of how our ancestors lived can be preserved. 


UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


FOLK TALES make up a significant portion of recent recordings. 
An Informal Hour with J. Frank Dobie (Spoken Arts 722) reveals 
the story-telling ability of this experienced ‘Texas folklorist. The four 
tales he brings to life are top-notch examples of the lore of the south- 
west. In the "Distinguished Playwright Series” from Spoken Arts, 
Paul Green (719) comments on the motivation behind his dramatiza- 
tions. He speaks on the use of folk materials in his prize-winning 
plays and his famous “symphonic dramas.” He also gives a gripping 
reading of excerpts of two of his plays on Negro themes. Siobhan 
McKenna Reads Irish Fairy Tales (Spoken Arts 720) demonstrates 
the virtuosity of this actress. She captures, with an unmatched, lyric 
beauty, both the mood and the characters of three Irish tales. Miss 
McKenna also stars in The Countess Cathleen, a superbly recorded 
performance from Tradition Records (TLP-501. Box 72, Village 
Station., New York 14). Both the subject and presentation of this play 
by W. B. Yeats have a distinct folk-like quality. 

Marius Barbeau combines folk tales and music with a wealth of 
autobiographical details in the Folkways (117 W. 46th Street, New 
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York 36) release, My Life in Recording Canadian Indian Folklore 
(FG3502). Barbeau started collecting in 1911, and his experiences 
took him from the tribes of Quebec to those of the Northwest Coast. 
The record stands as a tribute to the life and contributions of one 
scholar. It is also an excellent survey of Indian music and lore. In 
The Story of the Klondike, Pierre Berton has recorded for Folkways 
(FP 108) a stirring account of observations of life in the Klondike. 
Burton grew up there shortly after the rush of ’98. His autobiography 
mixes history, geology, and folklore in an informal but instructive 
essay. 


FOREIGN FOLK MUSIC is well illustrated in a pair of Westminster 
long-playing albums. Folk Music of Bali (XWN 2209) furnishes a 
glittering performance by the gamelon orchestra of Pliatan, Indonesia. 
Recorded during a London concert, the program includes composed 
pieces and classical dances along with folk songs and dances. Music of 
India (XWN 2210) consists of five ragas as played on the sitar and 
tabla by Dr. Gaurange Yodh and Dinesh Patel. Their performance 
ably displays the complexities of the rhythm and melodies of Indian 
music. Simple stick rhythms are combined with vocal cries on the 
Capitol release of Corroboree! (T 10037). These chants and musical 
ceremonies were recorded in Arnhem Land, by Professor A. P. Ekin. 

The Folkways recording of Mushroom Ceremony of the Mazatec 
Indians of Mexico (FR 8975) adds a new dimension to this much- 
publicized affair. The recording was made during a July 1956 session 
by V. P. and R. G. Wasson and features the musical comments of the 
curandera. Her simple, repetitious phrases convey much of the hyp- 
notic quality of the ceremony. Abstract Art Before Columbus is a 
brief but handsome volume by Dore Ashton from the Andre 
Emmerich Galleries. The striking photographs by Lee Boltin are of 
Mexican and Central American objects plus a few examples from 
Ohio and Arizona. 


OTHER FOREIGN FOLK MUSIC stems from less-remote tradi- 
tions. Mexico, Alta Fidelidad! a release of the Vanguard Recording 
Society (VRS-9009. 256 W. 55th Street, New York 19), provides dis- 
tinctive interpretations of typical Latin American songs and dances. 
These 13 examples were recorded in the field in Vera Cruz. Erich 
Kunz sings German University Songs on another Vanguard item 
(VRS-477) . The full-bodied solos, with harmonious chorus, are par- 
ticularly appropriate for these traditional refrains. The Cries of 
London (Vanguard BG-563) discloses a sumptuous presentation of 
fantasias of the 16th and 17th centuries. Soloists, chorus, and chamber 
musicians deftly show off the musical creations that were based on 
traditional English street cries. 

Martha Schlamme sings 16 Jewish Folk Songs for Vanguard 
(VRS-9011). Her concert rendition contrasts several emotions as she 
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sings about weddings, childhood, and bravery. Ruth Rubin’s Folk- 
way disk, Jewish Children Songs and Dances (FC 724) is a less 
elaborate presentation of similar material. She contributes a glowing 
and enthusiastic performance of lullabies and riddle and humor tunes 
as well as songs for love, marriage, and holidays. 


CALYPSO MUSIC on recent recordings has interest for folk fans. 
The Folkways record of Caribbean Rhythms (FW 8811) comes from 
the island of San Andres. Authentic calypso singing exists here along 
with instrumental music. This fascinating collection, by Thomas J. 
Price, Jr., is the first recorded presentation of the island’s music. 
Calypso Music for Children, an Audio Education album (AS 25, 
American Book Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3), explains 
the rhythms and instruments of this popular form of music. The 
useful survey supplies an introduction to the subject of the highest 
order. 


MUSIC FROM AMERICAN HISTORY has been released in recent 
important examples. The Days of ’49 (Folkways FH 5255) furnishes 
musical accounts of experiences and comments during Gold Rush 
Days. Logan English sings optimistic and satiric selections from Put’s 
Golden and California Songsters. English harmonizes the 18 tunes 
with a warm and deft style. John Allison, a pioneer in the recording 
of the songs of history, has made his first recorded appearance in 
many years on a Ficker (27 Arcadia Road, Old Greenwich, Conn.) 
release, Heroes, Heroines, and Mishaps (American Folk Song Series 
No. 1, C 1001). This music reviews historic events, persons, and 
occupations. The intriguing material is as varied as the arrange- 
ments. Songs of the Sea (Folkways FA 2312) assembles 32 songs and 
ballads connected with the days of sailing vessels. Alan Mills and the 
Shanty Men make this recording the outstanding collection of mari- 
time music. The effort is a Canadian one, but the tunes and perform- 
ance match those from any Yankee craft. Peter Hurd Sings Ranchera 
Songs (Folkways FA604) is made up of songs about birds, love, cloth- 
ing, and Pancho Villa. The famous artist admirably conveys the spirit 
of his New Mexico environment. 


FROM THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS come three notable Folk- 
ways collections of recorded, regional music. Jean Ritchie sings 
Children’s Songs and Games (FC 754). The 18 lively airs are filled 
with her gay, infectious approach to this material. The results of 
Paul Clayton’s collecting activities in the area are evident in Cumber- 
land Mountain Folk Songs (FP 2007). His experienced voice is well- 
suited to this cross-section of the musical heritage of the area. Logan 
English, a native of this region, renders Kentucky Folk Songs and 
Ballads (FA 2136). He, too, has collected and learned examples of 
recent and older folk music. Both recordings indicate the possibil- 
ities that still exist for tapping fresh sources. 
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OTHER AMERICAN MUSIC is displayed in a variety of styles. The 
perennial popularity of The Weavers is set forth in the Vanguard 
recording of The Weavers at Carnegie Hall (VRS 9010). Made dur- 
ing their December 24, 1955 appearance, the recording indicates their 
unique treatment of folk songs from various sources. A young trio 
called The Tarriers has recorded a selection of folk songs for Glory 
Records (PG 1200). This group has shaped folk tunes to match the 
current rock ‘n’ roll style. A presentation of folk music in a fanciful 
jazz format is the Bethlehem recording, Frances Faye Sings Folk Songs 
(BCP 6017). A restrained, if not unadorned, performance comes from 
the Capitol recording, This Lusty Land (T 700). “Tennessee Ernie” 
Ford mixes “country tunes” with folk selections in an attractive pro- 
gram that has much to recommend it. Milt Okun completes the 
circle to relative simplicity with a Baton recording, America’s Best 
Loved Folk Songs. (BL 1203). His well-trained voice displays the 
most popular titles of recent years in a style that has an appealing 
directness. 


BOOK NOTES: As I Pass O Manhattan is an anthology of life in 
New York (Coley Taylor) . Esther Morgan McCullough compiled the 
monumental record of literary and historical commentaries. The 
Lawless Decade by Paul Sann (Crown) is a “pictorial history of a 
great American transition from the Armistice and Prohibition to 


Repeal and the New Deal.” It parades the scandals of the period with 
almost no mention of the positive contributions. The Ziegfield Fol- 
lies by Marjorie Farnsworth (Putnam) consists of biographies of the 
beauties who won fame by financially successful marriages and other 
headline-making escapades. A Pictorial History of Burlesque by 
Bernard Sobel (Putnam) is a lively treatise on the rise and fall of this 
famous form of entertainment. W.G.T. 


READING AND WRITING 


THREE CASE HISTORIES. Academic folklorists who feel the lack 
of stimulus or opportunity, depth or scope, in their work as scholars, 
teachers, collectors, writers have been probing into their souls and 
their problems in such excellent symposia as those in the Journal of 
American Folklore for January-March, 1957, on “Folklore and Litera- 
ture” and “The Folktale,” and now, in the July-September issue, on 
“Folksong and Ballad.” At the regional meeting of the American 
Folklore Society to be held jointly with the Modern Language 
Association of America at Madison, Wisconsin, September 9-11, another 
symposium will be devoted to improving public relations of folklorists 
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and methods of publicizing folklore with respect to the foundations, 
the colleges, and the public. Moritz Jagendorf will hold up the 
public’s end. 

As part of the growing movement to bridge the gap between the 
scholar and the public, between collection and utilization, between 
study and interpretation or presentation, between academic discipline 
and the public interest (which is not quite the same as populariza- 
tion) , these are healthful signs. They should give encouragement not 
only to folklorists but to those who would like to collect, study or 
publish folklore. Three case histories of would-be folklorists from 
my correspondence files may serve to represent three segments of the 
folklore field not often heard from. 

The first case is that of a writer with perhaps more writing than 
publication to his credit who recently left the advertising field to 
become a free-lance again. I have known him ever since the days 
of the Federal Writers’ Project back in 1939—days so remote as to 
seem “folklore” now—when he was a member of the Living Lore 
unit of the New York City Writers’ Project. He had shown a knack 
for and developed considerable skill in “creative listening,” the 
imaginatve and interpretative recording of folksay, in the sense in 
which I originally conceived of the term. This is the “urge to utter” 
on the part of the more articulate member of a group, the folk-sayer, 
who becomes its voice in what he has to say about himself in his 
own way and (approximately) his own words. Call it literature or 
lore, this kind of “expressive utterance’—to borrow a term from 
Margaret Redfield in her provocative and important article on “The 
— Utterance, Folk and Popular” in the Journal of American 
Folklore for October-December, 1956—not only throws light on the 
making of folklore and the working of the “folk mind” or way of 
looking at life but also contains folklore data in the form of beliefs, 
customs, stories, and sayings. 

Well, let’s listen to the eloquent plaint of this “creative listener.” 
“I left the advertising swill box. I was getting pretty sick of selling 
merchandise to people—and I felt life was passing me by while I was 
ignoring the one interest I really have as a writer. I have no right 
to ask for your help, really. After all, I haven’t corresponded with 
you in years, much less seen you. And yet, do you know why? I was 
much too ashamed of what I had done with the talent that you had 
so often shown you appreciated. But now that I have pulled myself 
out of my shameful purgatory, self-imposed, I feel I can face you 
again—and I’m only too sorry that the first thing I do is request 
your aid. 

“You see, there’s only one interest I have as a professional writer— 
to talk to people and get their timelessness on paper. That's what I 
did for you—and that’s what I'd like to do again. I think I have an 
accurate ear and, as a Phi Beta Kappa member, I really have a sound 
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sense of painstaking scholarship that makes me certain I can collect 
the kind of folklore that would appeal to the more advanced type 
of folklorist.... 

“Do you think you could find me a spot with a university or 
society that would consider my talent valuable?” 

In a way I felt responsible for having encouraged him in a kind of 
semi-documentary, semi-folkloristic writing for which there is little 
commercial (let alone folklore or literary) market and which he had 
had to vulgarize in the folksy, slangy, gag-filled “pitch” that he had 
been writing for radio and TV commercials. (While the old-time 
pitchman’s spiels may have become folklore, I doubt whether their 
present-day electronic counterpart will ever achieve that status.) And 
yet I could be of little help to him, even by way of moral support. The 
folklore societies and universities, I wrote him, have no funds for 
collecting folklore, any more than I have, much as I might like to 
employ him as a research assistant. He might conceivably apply his 
talents for picturesque speech and folk imagery to the kind of docu- 
mentary recording that Tony Schwartz has developed, but this “crea- 
tive listening” with the microphone is more creative than remunera- 
tive, even though its raw material might ultimately be converted into 
novels and plays. Short of advising him to wait for another Writers’ 
Project, all | could do was recommend that he try “depth interviewing” 
for a motivational research institute—which would land him right 
back in the lap of Madison Avenue! I haven’t heard from him since. 

Case No. 2 is that of a young woman with considerable interest 
and background in folklore, who has just received her bachelor’s degree 
and wants to pursue graduate work which will enable her to teach 
folklore. While her own experience and gifts as a musician would 
enable her to attain a certain amount of success in the folk-singing 
field, she wants to go deeper into the subject than an entertainer’s 
career would permit. At the same time she has not been able to find 
in graduate folklore study programs the kind of direction and stimulus 
that would enable her to make the transition from amateur to pro- 
fessional status and enlist her whole-hearted creative, cultural, and 
philosophical interest in the field. 

At last report she had decided to enroll in one of these schools 
for at least a year, in spite of her feeling of discouragement at a 
certain apathy and lack of direction she had encountered and her 
fear that she may not find what she is looking for. This, she writes, 
is an approach to folklore “not through folklore itself, but rather 
through a study of American civilization.” Perhaps what she is 
looking for, and what folklore needs, is greater cultural awareness 
and more “creative listening,” not only among the folklorists, but 


also among the literature and history people interested in American 
studies. 


My third and last case is that of a folk music collector, with 
perhaps more training in music than in folklore, who has recently 
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returned from her third field trip in Europe and Africa. The case in 
point was to record on tape folk music of Spain, the Balearic Islands, 
and among the Sephardic Jews of Spanish Morocco and Tangier. 
Object in point: to write and publish a book on Hispanic music as 
it appears in the Americas, Europe, and nearby countries. 

A recent letter informs me that she has just received another 
small grant from the American Philosophical Society, which helped 
to finance her field trips. But this fails to solve her problem of 
supporting herself while writing. Where can she find teaching and 
lecturing? she asks. And where can she find a publisher—perhaps the 
hardest of all to find? 

All of which would seem to indicate that the road to success in 
folklore is paved with good intentions, and that those who aspire 
to collect, study, publish, teach must be prepared to fight it out on 
their respective lines if it takes all summer and winter. Meanwhile, the 
newcomers may find aid and comfort in the sincere, organized efforts 
of seasoned folklorists to understand better what they are about and 
how they can better achieve their ends, out of the “urge to utter,” 
and in order to make that utterance more expressive and more 
effective. 


B.A. B. 
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Counterfeiting in Colonial America by Kenneth Scott explores 
an intriguing field which has been hitherto largely by-passed. Excit- 
ing stories and a first-rate job of research are here combined to make 
a fascinating and distinct contribution to Americana. All kinds of 
personalities and the most incredible of schemes and situations are 
presented. Clever and not-so-clever forging—including Indian’s coun- 
terfeited wampum and John Bull’s effort to undermine confidence in 
Contential currency—are introduced. Most of the counterfeiters got 
their comeuppances in those days of the pillory, cropping, and worse. 
(Oxford University Press, 2833 pp., 20 illustrations, $5.) 


Horace P. Beck in The Folklore of Maine has done a book that 
is comparable in scope and interest to Harold W. Thompson’s Body, 
Boots and Britches. With a keen eye for the remarkable, the vivid 
and the significant elements of Down East lore, the author has woven 
a crazy quilt that covers the state handsomely. Everything that is 
essential in a good book is here: writing that sparkles with wit and 
life, manifold appeals, and a sense of immediacy. Most major inter- 
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ests in folklore are included in this wide-ranging volume. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 284 pp. $5.) 


The vast resources of Canadian folklore have not been adequately 
recorded, but G. Elmore Reaman in The Trail of the Black Walnut 
makes a good headway. This book concerns the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans—although many were not Germans and many emigrated from 
New York, New Jersey, the Carolinas, and elsewhere—and their set- 
tlement in Upper Canada. The author describes the people, their 
customs, character, and religions. Of interest to folklorists is a sec- 
tion dealing with their arts and crafts, foods, beliefs, and supersti- 
tions. Dr. Reaman, who is president of the Pennsylvania German 
Folklore Society of Ontario and dean of Waterloo College, was a 
guest speaker at the recent NYFS meeting in Buffalo. (McClelland 
& Stewart, Ltd., 256 pp., 11 illustrations, $5.) 


One hundred authentic tales, collected by Vance Randolph, are 
recorded in The Talking Turtle and Other Ozark Folk Tales. Told 
without literary embellishment, smugness, or sophistication, these 
tales have a genuine ring. In his introduction, the author writes: “I 
first visited the Ozark country more than fifty years ago. Since 1920 
I have lived here practically all the time. I rode around the country 
with horse traders, interviewed old settlers, married Ozark women, 
cultivated country editors, and shacked up with berry-pickers under 
the ledges. It was a great opportunity, and a privilege, to hear the 
stories that my neighbors told. 1 wrote down hundreds of these 
yarns, and sold a lot of humorous dialogue to cartoonists and gag- 
writers. Those boys probably think I invented the stuff, but I never 
made up a hillbilly wisecrack in my life. It was just a matter of re- 
cording the talk I heard in lonely cabins and crossroads stores, beside 
little campfires on the gravel bars, at drinking parties and dances and 
other backwoods frolics.” At the back of the book are comments on 
the origins of the tales and their relationships to European lore. 
(Columbia University Press, 226 pp., $4.) 


New York students will welcome Walter A. Reichart’s competent 
volume, Washington Irving and Germany, a record and appraisal of 
Irving’s tour in 1822-23 through Germany and Austria, the people he 
met, the books he read, and the notes he took down. New facets of 
Irving's literary life are now added to the story of a man whose impor- 
tance continues to grow. (University of Michigan Press, 212 pp., $5.) 


The Lure of the Valley is an intimate a of the Mohawk 
t 


Valley based on the personal recollections of the author, Anson Get- 
man, and on the legends preserved in his family. Many upstate com- 
munities figure in this informal autobiographical chronicle, which 
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tells of numerous activites of older times—ice-skating on the Canal, 
barn dances, hoppicking and strawberry festivals. Of interest is the 
account of the legal training and early experiences of the author, who 
later became a distinguished lawyer. (Pageant Press, 284 pp., $3.50) 


The Gingerbread Age by John Maass is a large book that presents 
through more than 200 photographs, drawings, and engravings a 
sympathetic account of American Victorian architecture, and, inci- 
dentally, a good deal about the manners and culture of the period 
from 1849-1880. “It is a truism to state that architecture is an expres- 
sion of its time,” says the author. “Victorian buildings are perfect 
symbols of an era which was not given to understatement. They are 
in complete harmony with the heavy meals, strong drink, elaborate 
clothes, ornate furnshings, flamboyant art, melodramatic plays, loud 
music, flowery speeches, and thundering sermons of mid-nineteenth 
century America.” New York is generously represented in this book 
which will surely add new appreciations to those who have harbored 
parochial prejudices regarding the creative genius of that age. (Rine- 
hart & Co., 212 pp., $7.95) 


Beautyway: A Navaho Ceremonial gives the text and translation 
of one of the Navaho ceremonials, a variant myth, the ritual songs, 
and sixteen excellent sandpaintings with interpretations. This major 
contribution to Indian studies offers sufficient geographical, histor- 
ical, and cultural background to make the myth of Beautyway a 
rewarding reading experience. (Pantheon Books: Bollingen Series 
LIII, 301 pp., $8.50) 


Old Kentucky Country by Clark McMeekin (Dorothy Clark and 
Isabel McMeekin) is the latest addition to the popular and capable 
American Folkways Series. This book is livelier than some of the 
earlier volumes, a result perhaps of the territory considered and the 
verve with which the authors view it. What makes the book engaging 
reading are the many typical stories, the “characters” who crowd the 
pages, and the glimpses of the mind and manners of Kentuckians. 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 214 pp., $4.) 


Rand McNally’s Pioneer Atlas of the American West contains 
facsimile reproductions of maps and indexes from the 1876 first edi- 
tion of Rand McNally’s Business Atlas of the Great Mississippi Val- 
ley and Pacific Slope and contemporary railroad maps and travel 
literature. The purpose of the 1876 volume has lost its significance, 
but these productions (and the valuable historical text by Dale L. 
Morgan) make a splendid companion to historical studies. The atlas 
should be available in all school and public libraries. (Rand McNally, 


51 pp.) 
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both the Onondaga County Historical Association and the Early 
American Industries Association. He is a specialist in the country 
store and founded Johnson’s Super Markets Chain. 


Thomas F. O'Donnell, professor of English at Utica College of 
Syracuse University, is particularly interested in folk literature and 
canal lore. 
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historian. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 
NEW YORK STATE 


By Davip M. ELLis, JAMEs A. FRost, 
Harowp C. Syrett, and Harry J. CARMAN 


ERE in one readable volume is concise but complete 
H coverage of the complicated history of New York State 
from 1609 to the present. Summarizing the latest scholar- 
ship and research, four well-known historians have collaborated 
to produce a distinguished work designed not only for teachers 


and students of New York history, but for the general reader as 
well. 


The chronological approach provides the book with its 
vertical structure, taking the reader from the days of the Algon- 
kians and Iroquois up to today’s cultural ascendancy of New 
York City. But a topical arrangement of the diverse material 
makes possible at the same time a thorough treatment of such 
subjects as transportation, labor, industry, agriculture, and immi- 
gration. Social and intellectual trends are traced in chapters on 
religion, education, literature, and the arts. 


Unlike most histories of the states which formed the original 
colonies, this one affords careful attention to the crowded and 
important period after the Civil War. The political picture is 
fully drawn, and the authors follow the transformation of the 
state from a largely agricultural land into a rich industrial 
empire. There are extensive annotated chapter bibliographies, 
a $2-page section of illustrations, and in addition, numerous 
maps, tables, and charts. 

Published in co-operation with the New York State Historical 
Association, this well-balanced and interesting account makes an 
extremely useful contribution both to our knowledge of the 
history of New York and to that of our country. 


718 pages, 32 pages illus., $7.75 
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